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All Wealth 
Belongs to All— 


According to 
the New Ideal 


T WON’T be long now before it 

will be practically impossible to 
find a “rugged individualist” in a day’s 
search. The “rugged individual” who 
used to be held up to us as an ex- 
ample to follow has been run ragged 
—and even his rags are going to be 
divided up among those who need 
them more. Squeals and moans are 
being heard of course from the dev- 
otees and beneficiaries of the “Old 
Deal.” But these kickers form a very 
small minority and in a country like 
this where we have majority rule, the 
so-called “rights of the minority” can 
be ignored. “Liberals” of many dif- 
ferent degrees of liberalism are vying 
with one another to get a hearing and 
assist in the good work of dividing 
everything up. One of the well-known 
“Old Dealers” is quoted as saying that 
the liberals are “liberal only with 
other people’s money.” But the ad- 
vanced liberals answer that there is 
no such thing as “other people’s mon- 
ey.” They refer back to Karl Marx, 
the genius of socialism, who proved 
that all of the production, wealth and 
capital belongs to all the people all 
the time. His reason was that no 
individual could possibly accumulate 
any surplus wealth or property unless 
he had done it by “exploiting” the 
masses of the people. Marx was a 
Jew who lived in Germany about a 
century ago. He discarded his Jew- 
ish faith on the ground that Judaism 
had always been a failure. And he 
was baptized into the Christian faith. 
Marx declared that Judaism, or the re- 
ligion founded on the Bible, was 
equivalent to “commercialism” and 
that the world could not make any 
real progress until this yoke of com- 
mercialism and the old-time religion 
was thrown off. He charged that not 
only had the business leaders always 
exploited the masses of the people but 
that the churches and the educators 
had been partners in this injustice. 
Hence there could be no hope for re- 
form if the reforms were left in the 
hands of the industrialists and church 
authorities but that these reforms 
must be forced on the world through 
the direct action of the people them- 
selves. He proclaimed the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat”—which meant 


that the workers must take control of 
every branch of industry, finance and 
government, by any means that they 
could make use of. 

Marx argued that even the energetic 
worker is not entitled to all he can 
-arn and save—for he ought to be 
made to contribute any surplus pro- 
duction to the general welfare. He 
said that in the modern system of so- 
ciety it is impossible to say just how 
much any one person has produced— 
seeing that the affairs of the world are 
all so mixed up. Hence all surplus 
must rightfully go into a common pot 
and then be redistributed fairly by 
committees in charge. In the past, he 
said, all the surplus had been “filched 
from the workers by extortion.” And 
the means of this extortion were such 
devices as rent, interest and profit. 
Thus the “exploiting class” had been 
able to live in luxury while the work- 
ers who produced the wealth had to 
take whatever was handédthem in the 
way of wages, etc. Marx declared that 
when his plan for makitg all the peo- 
ple work in one grand afniy. for the 
benefit of all, and when there were 
no longer any rents, interest, profits, 
taxes or other troublesome bills to 
pay, the world would entér a new era. 
As he put it, “pre-history would end 
and history would begin.” 

Socialism has gradually spread over 
the world since Marx and his disciples 
first projected the idea. The idea has 
been slower in gaining ground in the 
United States than in most other coun- 
tries. The reason has been that in 
this country the individual citizen has 
enjoyed rights and opportunities 
which are unknown elsewhere. Of 





On the Fly 


Ten little flies 
All in a line; 
One got a swat 
And then there were 
Nine little flies 
Grimly sedate, 
Licking their chops— 
Swat! There were******** 


Eight little flies 


Raising some more 
Swat! Swat! Swat! 
Then there were 

Four little flies 
Colored green-blue ; 
Swat! (Ain’t it easy!) 
Then there were * * 
Two little flies 
Dodged the civilian 
And early next day 
There were a million. 


Swat! 








—Washington News 


Rugged Individualism Has Nowhere to Go 


course our people have never been 
entirely contented at that. But that’s 
nothing new. Daniel Webster, speak- 
Ang in the Senate nearly a century ago, 
said things which might almost have 
been said yesterday. Here are some of 
his words: “There are persons who 
constantly clamor. In a country of un- 
bounded liberty, they clamor against 
oppression. In a country of perfect 
equality they would move heaven and 
arth against privilege and monopoly. 
In a country where property is more 
evenly divided than anywhere else, 
they rend the air with their doctrines. 
In a country where wages of labor are 
high beyond parallel they would teach 
the laborer he is but an oppressed 
slave. What can such men mean? 
They can want nothing but to enjoy 
the fruits of other men’s labor.” 

Of course Daniel Webster was an 
individualist—a “mossback” as Sena 
tor Rush Holt of West Virginia, the 
youngest and newest champion of ad- 
vanced liberalism, branded all the 
old-timers, in a recent speech. To tell 
the truth, individualism hasn’t much 
that can be said for it, in comparison 
to the immensely greater rewards 
which all the modernized plans have 
to offer to the people. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, in an article on the 
subject, says: “Individualism is a po- 
litical philosophy or theory of govern- 
ment according to which the good of 
the state consists in the well-being and 
free initiative of the component mem- 
bers. From this standpoint it is con- 
trasted with the various forms of so- 
cialism which subordinate the individ- 
ual to the community. The individual- 


(Continued on page 20) 


































































TIMELY TOPICS 


“SHARE-THE-WEALTH” TAXES 


When the proposed “share-the- 
wealth,” “share-the-burden” or “pay- 
the-debt” taxes had taken on some 
semblance of an understandable form 
war broke out, Agreeing to limit the 
new taxes asked for by President 
Roosevelt to corporate and high indi- 
vidual incomes, inheritances and gifts 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
left small incomes out for a while, but 
there is already much talk of includ- 
ing the pay envelope of even the small 
wage earner in these “share-the-bur- 
den” taxes, 

Whether or not Congress will get 
around to putting the President’s tax 
program through at this session is 
problematical, As fiery debate on the 
tax proposals broke out in the Senate 
President Roosevelt was reported 
ready to delay his tax program pro- 
viding Congress came through with 
all of the other “must” legislation. 
Notwithstanding Secretary Morgen- 
thau has appeared before the House 
Ways and Means body which must 
originate all legislation having to do 
with new taxes to give his estimates 
of the probable income to be derived 
from 28 different tax combinations 
suggested by members of the commit- 
tee. These proposals included 18 
schedules for revising inheritance and 
gift taxes, six for high incomes, three 
for corporation incomes and one for 
removing certain dividends from the 
tax exempt class. The new schedules, 
according to the Treasury estimate, 
would provide new revenues ranging 
from $118,000,000 up to $901,500,000 
annually.. These changes would af- 
fect incomes as low as $100,000 al- 
though the Senate committee had not 
intended to drop below the million 
dollar class. But the House commit- 
tee declared they were forced to con- 
sider the lower figure in order to in- 
sure the “substantial” revenues de- 
manded by the President. 

Inheritances and gifts were expect- 
ed to furnish most of the needed rev- 
enues. Proposed schedules ranged 
from a simple tax of four per cent on 
$300,000 estates up to 75 per cent on 
bequests over $10,000,000, to a com- 
plicated scale running as high as 90 
per cent. These would return from 
$7,000,000 to $728,000,000 annually. 
Corporation incomes were hardest hit 
by proposals which were expected to 
pour from $67,000,000 to $102,000,000 
into the Treasury vaults. The present 
tax on corporate incomes is a flat 13% 
per cent but under the proposed 
schedule a graduated rate of from 
10 to 17% per cent would be substi- 
tuted. Elimination of certain classes 
of dividends from tax exemption 
would be expected to yield a flat $39,- 
000,000 while a revised schedule for 
incomes in the higher brackets would 
be expected to bring in from $5,000,000 
to $32,500,000. 

Secretary Morgenthau avoided ex- 
pressing approval of any schedule sug- 





gested and merely gave his estimate 
of the amount each might be expected 
to bring in. Contending that the worst 
of the depression is over he warned 
against imposing a tax burden so 
heavy as to retard recovery but in- 
sisted a “substantial” sum would be 
expected. He denied in an indirect 
way that it was a “share-the-wealth” 
program when he declared its primary 
purpose is additional revenue based 
on ability to pay and by drawing on 
accumulated wealth. He said Con- 
gress should not regard the proposed 
new taxes as an excuse for increasing 
expenditures but should earmark them 
for use in reducing government bor- 
rowings and eventually for reducing 
the public debt. 

In connection with the proposed tax 
plan it is interesting to note the Treas- 
ury report for the fiscal year just end- 
ed when the revenues under the pres- 
ent tax scale amounted to approxi- 
mately $3,800,000,000 or more than 
enough to operate the government if 
we disregard emergency spending. 
This was above the amount received 
for the boom year of 1928-29 and twice 
that of the worst year of the depres- 
sion, 1932-33. But still another change 
is noted, that of sources of revenue. 
In 1930 about 80 per cent of all inter- 
nal revenue was derived from cor- 
porate and income taxes. Last year 
only about 33 per cent of the total was 
received from this source; the remain- 
ing 67 per cent being derived from 
miscellaneous or “hidden” taxes. It is 
figured that the man with the small 
pay-check pays almost as much in this 
way as the man with the large income. 
Senator La Follette and others insist 
this is unjust and declare they will 
attempt to revise the entire income tax 
schedule whén the new bill reaches 
the Senate. Only in this way, they 
say, can taxation be more equitable. 

In the meantime American business 
declared a nation-wide war on the 
whole tax program. Declaring that 
the most urgent need at the present 
time was “not more taxes on income, 
but more income to tax,” the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States an- 
nounced it was starting a drive against 
the program in every section of the 
country, It labeled the President’s 
proposed taxes “destructive and con- 





—Washington Post 


Tangle-Foot! 


and warned they woul; 


fiscatory” 
discourage new business enterpris:, 


and retard recovery. The Nation»! 
Association of Manufacturers,  t}y 
American Mining Congress and othe; 
joined in the fight. 

———— ie 


CROPS GET BETTER 


Farmers throughout the natio: 
should be cheered by the July for 
cast of the Crop Reporting Board. U; 
less some unforeseen catastrophe hii 
the now thriving crops there will } 
a general increase over last year of a!! 
major crops except potatoes and swee'! 
potatoes. The latest report of th 
board predicted a wheat crop this 
year of over 731,045,000 bushels, which 
is 17,000,000 more than expected in 
June and way above last year’s pr: 
duction of 496,929,000 bushels. A corn 
crop of 2,044,600,000 bushels is prix 
dicted compared with a production 
of little over 1,375,000,000 last year. 
This year’s oats production will more 
than double last year’s 526,000,0(() 
bushels. There will likely be almost 
three times as much barley produced 
this year as last when only 118,350,000 
bushels were harvested. The board 
predicts rye production of 53,100,000 
bushels compared with a mere 16,000.- 
000 bushels for the drought year. This 
also represents a 9,000,000 bushel in- 
crease over the mid-June prediction. 
The board expects other farm prod- 
ucts to be more plentiful in the fall. 
These include hay, rice, beans, pea- 
nuts, apples, peaches, pears, grapes, 
tobacco, sugar beets and hops. Whil 
the average is now well above last 
year, the board reports, it is below 
other recent years. However, fewer 
areas have suffered from lack of rain 
this summer than any time since 1927. 
“Since the breaking of the drought in 
April and May,” the report continues, 
“there has been a great improvement 
in general conditions in the drought 
areas and a widespread and substan- 
tial improvement in pastures, ranges 
and hay crops. Livestock that was on 
short rations is again feeding on 
green pastures. Milk production per 
cow on July 1 was about 12 per cent 
above production at that time last 
year, much more than offsetting the 
decrease in cows.” 

— OO 


STATES’ RIGHTS AN ISSUE 


New Deal emergency and perma- 
nent legislation has invested the fed- 
eral government with more authority 
over the several states and over indi- 
viduals than ever before. This growth, 
expansion and centralization at Wash- 
ington under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has revived the troublesome 
complaint about federal encroach- 
ment on state rights. Recent Supreme 
Court decisions have only complicat- 
ed a situation which now looms as 4 
political issue of the first magnitude. 
Some New Deal critics, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, claim Miss 
Democracy has crossed “states’ rights’ 
off her slate and is still trying to think 
up something better to take its place. 

But Democrats since the days of 
their patron saint, Thomas Jefferson. 
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—Washington Star 


“The Thinker!” Miss Democracy, like 

most maiden ladies of uncertain age, is 

wondering once more about her future. 
But she’ll get it thought out. 


have stood for states’ rights against 
federal centralization, while the Re- 
publicans have beenaccused of spread- 
ing federal control over the 48 states. 
However, party lines are nearly al- 
ways split on this age old question 


which always furnishes’ excellent 
campaign powder. The late President 
Calvin Coolidge, although a staunch 


Republican, favored more attention to 
the rights of the states. Without a 
doubt the biggest champion of states’ 
rights in the Democratic ranks in re- 
cent times is former Gov. Albert C. 
Ritchie of Maryland. He has long 
been recognized as a leader in the 
movement to stop federal encroach- 
ment on state and individual rights. 
But the encroachment keeps right on. 
And other high ranking Democrats 
have fought just as strongly for the 
federal government to have control 
over affairs in any state or states that 
concern all of the people, They claim 
you cannot build a wall around a state 
and let it be an empire within an em- 
pire. 

While the Roosevelt forces have 
been putting through legislation ex- 
tending the government’s tentacles 
over the states Republicans have rais- 
ed the cry of encroachment on liberty 
while the more 
conservative and 
some radical Dem- 
ocrats have come 
out strongly for 
the preservation of 
states’ rights. In 
a recent speech 
bitterly attacking 
New Deal policies 
Gov. Eugene Tal- 
madge of Georgia 
vehemently criti- 
cized what hecall- 
ed the encroach- 
ments of the fed- 
eral government 
on state rights. He 
declared: “When 
the time ever comes for us to placidly 
obey the orders of 72 bureaucracies in 
Washington that override the Consti- 
tution of the United States our free- 
dom is gone. Georgia, being ever 
alert to protect the sovereignty of the 
state and states’ rights, not only helps 
and protects the people of Georgia, 








Talmadge 


but protects every other state in the 
Union.” Another champion of states’ 
rights is Senator Harry F. Byrd, of 
Virginia. As the time for the 1936 
presidential campaign draws nearer 
and nearer you will hear more and 
more about “states’ rights,” “liberty” 
and the “Constitution.” Just what de- 
fense the Roosevelt campaign forces 
will put up cannot be predicted. But 
it is certain that those three things 
will be cannon balls in the big guns of 
the anti-Roosevelt forces. 
—— ge 


CCC SHOWS RESULTS 


If all the New Deal agencies were 
paid off on results, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps would be one of the 
first to collect. A report on the 
achievements of the CCC during its 
two years of existence, recently issued 
by Robert Fechner, director of emer- 
gency conservation work, proves this. 
And it further shows that the Amer- 
ican people were not wrong in giving 
this peace army almost universal ac- 
claim. Of all the New Deal agencies 
it has been the least criticized and has 
frequently been recommended to be 
made a permanent part of our gov- 
ernment. Some of the greatest bene- 
fits of the CCC do not show in the 
Fechner report. They concern the 
healthful aid given the thousands of 
young men who were slowly but sure- 
ly losing their footing in society due 
to the adverse conditions growing out 
of the depression. But even without 
these the CCC justifies its existence 
with material things accomplished. 

Our long-suffering forests have re- 
ceived the bulk of the benefit growing 
out of the work of these young men. 
Since the first 275,000 were mobilized 
in 1,315 camps spread out over the 
country they have planted 290,000,000 
trees on denuded areas. In a syste- 
matic program to prevent forest fires 
they have constructed 67,000 miles of 
roads and trails through forests, 
strung 33,000 miles of telephone lines, 
cut 38,000 miles of fire breaks, reduced 
fire hazards on a million and a half 
acres, and built 2,200 lookout houses 
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3 
and towers. On almost 2,000,000 acres 
they have completed work to improve 
the stand of timber. Nearly 5,000,000 
acres of forests have been gone over 
to check losses due to insects, and 
4,000,000 acres have been treated for 
tree diseases. Also surveys for esti- 
mating the timber stand have been 
completed on 23,000,000 acres. 

In other work not connected with 
the forests the CCC has constructed 
1,144,000 check dams for the purpose 
of preventing the gullying of land by 
water, Dams have been built, areas 
cleared, and surveys made in prepara- 
iion for flood control work, and about 
27,000 acres of public camp grounds 
have been improved. In addition over 
30,000 miles of roadsides and trail- 
sides have been cleared. 

SS OEE 


HILLS NOT MAGNETIC 


Many motorists have been astonish- 
ed in traveling about to have en- 
countered so-called magnetic hills. It 
is said that by reason of some mys- 
terious magnetic attraction in the 
earth at these points an automobile 
will ascend the hills without power. 
This magnetic influence is not real, 
however, but is the result of an optical 
illusion just the same as some streams 
appear to run upgrade. One of the 
best known of these illusive hills is 
located in southern California. Here 
the motorist approaches Magnetic Hill 
on a 15 degree grade and as he bowls 
along he comes to a sharp curve. 
When the curve is made he seems to 
be still going uphill and if the motor 
is turned off the machine goes right 
ahead. But the truth of the matter is 
that he is descending a two-degree 
grade instead. 
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FOREIGN 


FRANCE 


Col. Alfred Dreyfus, central figure of 
the notorious “Dreyfus case” of the 
past century, died peacefully in his 
Paris home at the age of 75. An ex- 
pert Jewish artillery captain, Dreyfus 
was arrested in 1894 on charges of 
espionage, the result of anti-Semitic 
plans of the General Staff. He was 
court-martialed and_ sentenced to 
Devil’s Island for life while France 
rocked with anti-Jewish feeling. A 
few years later it was discovered docu- 
ments which had been used to con- 
vict Captain Dreyfus had been forged 
and interest in the case became world- 
wide. Finally, after a Major Henry 
had killed himself, the head of the 
Military Intelligence was transferred 
to a desert African post for attempting 
to aid the railroaded Captain, Emile 
Zola was forced to flee the country 
for the same purpose and Dreyfus 
himself had spent five years in the 
prison, he was released. It was not 
until 1903, however, that he was en- 
tirely cleared of the charge of selling 
military secrets to Germany, charges 
which had been trumped up by jealous 
fellow officers. 

Premier Pierre Laval and his Fi- 
nance Minister Marcel Regnier re- 
ceived cabinet approval of 23 decrees 
which are expected to balance the 
budget. Through cuts in various di- 
visions of the governmental expenses 
10,000,000,000 francs will be saved. 

Bastile Day was celebrated in Paris 
while the estimated 50,000 followers 
of the Fascist Col. Francois de la 
Rocque and the 100,000 partisans of 
former Premier Edouard Daladier 
disputed the leadership of France in 
noisy demonstrations. Mobile guards 
and police lined the streets in case the 
Fascists might clash with the Social- 
ists and Communists. 


ITALY 

A vigorous attack on Reichsfuehrer 
Hitler was launched in the Osservatore 
Romano, official organ of Pope Pius, 
for the German Chancellor’s treatment 
of Catholics in the Reich. The sterili- 
zation program, Nazi attacks on the 
Catholic youth organization and curbs 
on religious liberty were bitterly as- 
sailed by the Pontiff. 

Former King Alfonso of Spain and a 
companion narrowly escaped death in 
an auto accident outside Roma when 
the car he was driving overturned 
and hit a telephone pole. 


JAPAN © 


The Naval Ministry demanded an 
appropriation of 712,000,000 yen (about 
$178,480,000) in the budget for next 
year. This figure was 35 per cent more 
than the allotment for the past year. 

The forced resignation of Gen, Jin- 
zaburo Mazaki, director general of 
military education, marked the sever- 
ance of Japanese army men with pol- 
itics. 

Airplane crashes ended the lives of 











two of the highest ranking officers in 
Japan’s air force when Col. Kiichi 
Tanaka’s plane fell at Tachikawa and 


Lieut. Commander Yamada 
with his ship into the sea. 

Sharp earthquakes in Shizuoka Pre- 
fecture caused heavy property damage, 
killed 25 persons, and injured 58 more. 

CHINA 

Rampages of the rivers of China 
brought death to additional thousands 
and cholera, following in its wake, 
raised the toll still more. Torrential 
rains have caused some rivers, includ- 
ing the Yangtse, Han and Lo, to rise 
20 feet and inundate thousands of 
acres. 


plunged 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin’s 
policies for economic recovery receiv- 
ed the support of the House of Com- 
mons when a mo- 
tion for censure 
proposed by a La- 
borite was decis- 
ively defeated. 

King George, 
uniformed in 
khaki, reviewed 
his army for the 
first time in 10 
years at  Alder- 
shot, as a special 
ceremony in con- 
nection with his 
jubilee year. And 
a few days later 


Baldwin His Majesty, 
aboard the royal 
yacht, rode past the long lines of 


battleships, 150 strong, to review the 
British fleet, anchored between Ports- 
mouth and the Isle of Wight. This 
was the greatest show of British naval 
strength since the surrender of the 
German fleet at Scapa Flow. 

The cabinet rejected as impractical 
former Prime Minister David Lloyd 
George’s plan for rehabilitating the 
nation, but the white-haired Welch- 
man took his program directly to the 
people in the hopes of winning enough 
votes in the general election next fall 
to give him the balance of power in 
-arliament. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Protestant-Catholic rioting in Bel- 
fast stretching over a period of sever- 
al days brought death to five persons 
and injuries to 50 more, in addition to 
the burning of a number of houses, 
stores and taverns. 


GERMANY 


Renewed anti-Semitic terror broke 
out in Berlin when a crowd of 200 
Nazis attacked Jews who were seated 
in cafes along the Kuerfurstendamm, 
hurled them outside and beat them as 
they ran. 

Six Jews and their “Aryan” women 
companions were arrested by the 
secret police of Breslau, charged with 
“racial pollution,” and sent to con- 
centration camps. 

Richard Strauss, president of the 
Reich Music Chamber and chairman 
of the League of German Composers, 
resigned, Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, 





minister of propaganda, announced. 
The veteran opera composer asked 
be relieved of his duties because 
ill health and advanced age. 

A decree providing for prosecuti 
of any persons opposing enforcen 
of the sterilization laws, issued 
Minister of the Interior Dr. Wilhe! 
Frick, struck another blow at | 
Catholic clergy. 

A Dominican monk of French pn 
tionality, Father Julian Allais, w 
sentenced to two years imprisonn« 
and fined 3,000 marks for smuggli 
4,000 marks across the border. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 

The wave of soldier suicides in th 
Canal Zone was attributed by the Pan- 
ama American to the use of marihuana 
by the khaki-wearers as refuge from 
the “harsh and cruel treatment” of 
their officers. Four members of th 
enlisted personnel have killed them- 
selves in the past few weeks and num- 
bers of others made attempts. 


AUSTRIA 

Political uncertainty prevailed i: 
Austria following a serious auto acci 
dent near Linz in which Frau Schus 
chnigg was killed and her husband, 
the Chancellor of Austria, and thei: 
eight-year-old son injured. All Wien 
went into mourning as the wife of Dr. 
Schuschnigg lay in state and the Chan 
cellor, shaken with grief, tried to re- 
sign his post, but was dissuaded by 
President Wilhelm Miklas. Although 
reported to be uninjured in the crash 
it was whispered he was so severely 
shaken he would soon retire from 
public office. Meanwhile, Vice Chan 
cellor Prince Ernst R. von Starhem 
berg was said to be readying himself 
to take over the government and Nazis 
and Monarchists were rumored pre 
paring for demonstrations. 

The cabinet decree restoring the 
Hapsburgs’ property was made law by) 
the approval of the Federal Diet. A! 
the same time the law making exiles 
of the former ruling family was re 
scinded, so that the way for Otto’s re- 
turn is now smoothly paved. 


RUMANIA 

Foreign Minister Nicholas Titulescu 
following a conference with Prince 
Paul, regent of Yugoslavia, declared in 
Bucuresti that any restoration of the 
Hapsburg dynasty in Austria would 
find the immediate mobilization of th: 
Little Entente. 


GREECE 


The National Assembly authorized 
the government to hold a plebiscil: 
November 15 to find out whether th: 
people of Greece desire a return 0! 
the monarchy. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Dr. Vladimir Matchek, who has beer 
frequently imprisoned for his stauncli 
defense of Croat liberty and oppos! 
tion to the rule of the late King Ales- 
ander, was called in by Prince Regen! 
Paul to aid in the construction of 4 
neutral cabinet following the resign: 
tion of the ministry of Premier Bog: 
lyub Yevtich. 


The Pathfinde,y 
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Italo-Ethiopian War 


Looms While U.S. 
and Great Britain 
Seek to End Dispute 


Efforts to prevent the outbreak of 
war between Ethiopia and Italy con- 
tinued in Europe and North America. 
While some optimism was cast about 
in England the general feeling was 
me of gloom. The prime contributor 
io this international dolor was the 
failure of the conciliation commission 
which met in The Netherlands. As 
was reported in these columns the dis- 
agreement arose over the action of 
one of Ethiopia’s mediators in asking 
whether the land where the dispute 
in question took place was Ethiopian 
or Italian territory. As Premier Mus- 
solini had expressly forbidden the dis- 
cussion of borders by that body there 
was nothing to do but end the ses- 
sions. Thereupon Professor Gaston 
Jeze, Ethiopia’s representative, pre- 
sented the outcome of the delibera- 
tions to the League of Nations togeth- 
er with a recommendation for “ur- 
gent” league intervention in the quar- 
rel, Italy’s contention in the concilia- 
tion meeting was that Ualual, where 
the incident under discussion occur- 
red, had been in Italian possession for 
seven or eight years without any pro- 
test from the Ethiopian government, 
then suddenly was attacked by a force 
of Ethiopians. Accordingly, Italy held 
responsibility for the clash must be 
laid to the party making the first at- 
tack. This was entirely without re- 
gard to the fact that the attacking 
party was making the sally on its own 
territory. That Ualual is plainly with- 
in the borders of Ethiopia is assured 
by no less an authority than an offi- 
cial map reposing in the Foreign Of- 
fice in Roma which shows that town 
as well as Gherlogubi, where another 
clash occurred, as being in Ethiopia. 

So far as England is concerned she 
continued to reprove Italy for prepar- 
ing for the war. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, 
foreign secretary, 
in his statement to 
the House of Com- 
mons on British 
foreign policy, ex- 
pressed doubts as 
to Italy’s justifica- 
tion in “plunging 
into a war” with 
the African nation. 
He admitted Italy’s 
need for expan- 
sion and that Ethi- 
opia may have err- 
ed in some re- 
spects, but he re- 
peated he still did not feel war was 
justified. Capt. Anthony Eden, minis- 
ter without portfolio, following Sir 
Samuel in the Commons stated Britain 
was trying “to discover whether the 
French government has any construc- 
live suggestions for settlement of the 
dispute.” Meanwhile compromise sug- 





gestions were reported to have gone 
the rounds. One of these was suppos- 
ed to have been that the league de- 
clare Ethiopia entered the charmed 
circle at Geneva without the proper 
qualifications and that now she will 
have to consider herself as a mandated 
power with Italy set up as the school- 
marm to see that Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie and all the little Ethiopians be- 
have. This plan was given credence 
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Map showing Ethiopia in relation to Ital- 
ian Eritrea and Somaliland and the near- 
by French and British possessions. The 
railroad shown running from Djibouti in 
French Somaliland to Addis Ababa is vir- 
tually the only means of modern commu- 
nication between the heart of Ethiopia and 
the outside world. Lake Tsana, lying to 
the northwest of Addis Ababa, is the source 
of the Blue Nile and when properly dam- 
med will be an important means for irri- 
gating the parched Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


as it became known at about the same 
time as Secretary-General of the 
league Joseph A. C. Avenol arrived in 
London to confer with Sir Samuel. 

The United States after turning 
down the Emperor’s appeal for invo- 
cation of the Kellogg-Briand pact 
against Italy in a particularly cold 
way, warmed up to the subject later 
when Secretary Hull stated the VU. S. 
still considered the treaty as binding 
on ali the signers. This statement was 
made almost immediately after he had 
summoned Italian Ambassador Augus- 
to Rosso to Pennsylvania Avenue and 
told him of this country’s grave con- 
cern over the trend of things, Follow- 
ing this visit he sent out calls for Brit- 
ish Ambassador Sir Ronald Lindsay 
and French Ambassador Andre de La- 
boulaye to find out officially what 
their governments intended to do 
about the mess. This was especially 
necessary, for France has maintained 
an aloof attitude since matters have 
come to a head and it was vital for 
the Secretary to know just what Paris 
was thinking even if she was keeping 
her mouth shut. 

Italy, answering Secretary Hull, de- 
nied she had violated the treaty in any 
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way. Roma contended the series of 
border incidents were provoked by 
Ethiopia and were not desired by 
Italy in the least. At the same time 
high government authorities indicated 
Italy would attend a meeting of the 
League of Nations Council, but 
would not “take orders” from Geneva. 

As for the reaction to Sir Samuel's 
speech Italy was mainly puzzled by it. 
The Italian capital wondered what 
means Britain would use to keep the 
peace in the African situation, but 
felt at the same time that the general 
tone of the Foreign Secretary's decla- 
ration indicated a more favorable at- 
titude toward Il Duce. 

More or less in the way of side- 
lights in the affair were the following: 
Governor General of Chosen General 
Kazishige Ugaki’s official denial of Ja- 
pan’s intentions to interfere in the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute. Reports com- 
ing from Britain that that country as 
well as France, Czechoslovakia and 
Denmark had forbidden the export of 
arms or munitions to Ethiopia. An- 
other appeal from the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment to the League of Nations for 
immediate convocation of the league 
Council, and a protest against the 
arms embargo which has put the Afri- 
can empire at a severe disadvantage 
so far as preparations for an impend- 
ing war are concerned, An Italian 


she 


charge of additional incidents of an 
anti-Italian nature in Ethiopia. The 


evacuation of a number of American, 
British and Italian subjects from Ad- 
dis Ababa, following warnings from 
their home governments to leave the 
country. The creation of four new di- 
visions of the Italian army which now 
has troops numbering well over 150,- 
000 in Africa and orders for the laying 
of 10 new submarines. 





FOREIGN TABS 





For delivering kisses as well as let- 
ters an amorous postman in Koben- 
havn, Denmark, was sentenced to pris- 
on for “misusing his position.” 

The beauteous Baroness Irene von 
Zivers was acquitted of the charge of 
espionage but sentenced by a court- 
martial on the charge of aiding a Ger- 
man trooper escape from the French 
Foreign Legion. She had given up a 
dancing career in Paris to open a cab- 
aret in Fez, Morocco. 

Germany’s government deficit at the 
end of the fiscal year of 1935 amounts 
to $985,600,000 the finance committee 
in Berlin disclosed. 

After an absence of months the 
Loch Ness “Sea Monster” was report- 
ed seen cruising about the lake near 
Inverness, Scotland, by 16 persons, 

The Spanish government in a cabi- 
net decree outlawed prostitution, 
which formerly was given legal sanc- 
tion. One-piece bathing suits are also 
banned in the “purity” campaign. 

A theater, believed to be the Odeum 
of the second century A. D., was dis- 
covered in Athenai, Greece, by Ameri- 
can excavators. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt and group of 
cabinet officers and Democratic lead- 
ers return from week-end outing at 
the Jefferson Club (Democratic strong- 
hold on island in Chesapeake Bay). 

Public Works Administration grants 
$1,000,000 for park improvements in 
the nation’s capital. 

President Roosevelt pays $3.50 for a 
book which he sponsored—a compila- 
tion of naval documents relating to the 
war between the United States and 
France. 

District of Columbia Motor Club 
labels Washington a “city of super- 
annuated autos” and warns that thou- 
sands of vehicles little better than 
junk are jeopardizing life and prop- 
erty daily. 

President Roosevelt accepts on be- 
half of the American people a por- 
trait of King George V of England 
which is presented by Ambassador Sir 
Ronald Lindsay. 

In an effort to satisfy the silverites 
President Roosevelt says his admin- 
istration is trying to conform to the 
silver act in good faith and the Treas- 
ury will likely continue to buy the 
white metal until the price reaches 
$1.29 an ounce. 

President appoints A. J. Drexel Bid- 
dle, jr., as Minister to Norway, and 
Hoffman Philips as Ambassador to 
Chile. 





GENERAL 

More than 30,000 persons participate 
in observance of Tennessee Valley 
Appreciation Day. 

Work is begun on the $36,000,000 
Passamaquoddy tidal power project. 

Flood waters burst banks of rivers 
and lakes to sweep wide area in New 
York state, taking nearly 50 lives and 
causing over $25,000,000 damage to 
property. 

Virginia university’s institute of 
public affairs closes after one of the 
most interesting meetings in its his- 
tory at which the relative rights and 
powers of Congress and the Supreme 
Court, states’ rights, federal encroach- 
ment and New Deal legislation were 
discussed pro and con. 

Heat wave throughout the nation 
takes 65 lives and causes untold suf- 
fering. 

Oklahoma City installs parking 
meters along its streets and charges 
motorists for parking, the charges 
being rated according to zones. 

New York City’s Harlemites rally to 
Ethiopia’s aid, numerous dark-hued 
would-be-soldiers pledging their lives 
to the services of Emperor Haile 
Selassie I. 

American Museum of Natural His- 
tory plans to comb these United States 
for the numerous specimens of Amer- 
ican wild life it does not possess. 

J. C. Stample, scalp expert, the As- 





sociated Press reports, claims blondes 
(which gentlemen prefer) are vanish- 
ing and have decreased 25 per cent 
in the last 25 years. 

A general “purging of undesirable 
aliens” from the relief rolls in Colo- 
rado has been announced by United 
States Immigration Inspector Thomas 
J. Fowle. 

North Carolina’s infantile paralysis 
epidemic spreads into neighboring 
counties of Virginia. 

In announcing signing of California’s 
new antisubversion bill Gov. Frank F. 
Merriam warns 
Communists | that 
California is arm- 
ing itself against 
concentration of 
radicals. He thinks 
his state has had 
more than its 
share of trouble 
with these forces 
which seek to 
overthrow orderly 
government. 

The Northeast- 
ern Bird-Banding 
Association claims 
proof that a tern 
made the 9,000- 
mile flight from Labrador to the island 
of Madagascar in 60 days. 

The nation’s birth rate last year was 
17.1 per 1,000 population which repre- 
sents an increase of one per cent for 
the first time in 10 years. Iowa City 
had the highest municipal birth rate in 
the nation—79.4 per 1,000 population. 


EDUCATION 


Four-fifths of this year’s kinder- 
garten-primary graduates from the 
Wilson Teachers’ college fail in Wash- 
ington in teacher examination for jobs 
in the District of Columbia public 
schools. Only three passed as did only 
one of five applicants from out of city. 

Miss Agness Samuelson, of Des 
Moines, Ia., is elected president of the 
National Education Association. 


NRA 


Representatives of approximately 
100 industries take preliminary steps 
looking to the negotiation of trade 
agreements under the sponsorship of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Commerce Department reveals in- 
creased retail sales, expanded freight 
car loadings and stabilization of busi- 
ness throughout the nation has follow- 
ed collapse of NRA. Notwithstanding, 
data by the same department shows 
that industry generally is holding to 
the NRA standards. 

On the other hand the NRA fact- 
finding body reports much wage cut- 
ting and hour standard breakdown. 


FARMING 


With the stock of pork in cold stor- 
age the lowest in 20 years hog butcher- 
ing this summer is expected to be the 
lowest in many years. And the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics says this 
year’s pig crop will be the smallest 
in many years. 

According to the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute’s Bureau of Business 


Merriam 


The Pathfind., 


Conditions the price situation in 
cates that the total annual 1935 fa; 
cash income will be smaller than t! 
of 1934. And this despite the fact ther, 
was an increase of $69,000,000 in fa: 
ers’ cash receipts from sales of pri 
cipal farm products in May as comp: 
ed with May, 1934. 

The acreage of cotton under cul! 
vation in this country on July 1, w 
29,166,000 as compared with 27,883.) 
a year ago. 


CRIME 

Margaret Waley is convicted of vi 
lating the “Lindbergh law” and cx 
spiracy charges for her alleged u 
willing participation in the $200,001) 
kidnaping of nine-year-old Geo: 
Weyerhaeuser, 

District of Columbia Commissio 
ers approve proposals for establishi: 
an interstate police force with Mar 
land and Virginia. 

Federal government under directi: 
of the Department 
Treasury musters its law enforcenx 
agencies for a smashing drive on bi 
time, post-repeal racketeers havi: 
interstate operations. 


FORESTRY ARMY 
CCC headquarters requisition f 


$120,000,000 worth of clothing an: 


equipment for the winter months, i 
cluding 11,000,000 shirts, 
pairs of mittens, 6,828,000 pairs . 
woolen socks, 123,500 toilet kits, 353 
000 brooms and 159,685 lengths 
stove pipe. 

Many CCC men are learning trad 
at their jobs in the woods. 

More than 150,000 of the 300,000 new 
recruits to the Civilian Conservati: 
Corps have been enrolled. 


COURTS 


Maryland Court of Appeals holds 
that state’s one per cent gross recei)! 
tax must be paid on payments made 0: 
credit sales in the month when paid 
regardless of whether it was th: 


month of sale. 
United States District Court at Min 
neapolis grants temporary injunction 


—Washington New 


Uncle Sam correctly decides that the other 
shore is no place these days for a missionary. 
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—Washington Star 


Will this twister destroy the house like a 
previous one did the barn? 


to 16 large milling companies restrain- 
ing collection of AAA processing taxes. 

United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Boston holds unconstitutional 
the processing and flour taxes impos- 
ed under the AAA. Justice Depart- 
ment lawyers promise prompt appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

Sixth District United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Cincinnati holds 
that the federal government has no 
power to condemn land for use in 
public housing projects, thus jeopar- 
dizing entire PWA housing program in 
40 cities. 


TAXES 


Report by Commissioner Guy T. 
Helvering shows that relief workers 
assigned to investigate tax cases are 
netting Uncle Sam a neat profit. 

New York’s state income tax collec- 
tions, including one per cent emer- 
gency income tax, total more than 
$58,000,000. 

New Jersey merchants report that 
state’s new sales tax has driven some 
retail buyers to make purchases in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 

Treasury reveals the cost of collect- 
ing internal revenue during the fiscal 
year just closed was $1.54 per $100. 


LABOR 


William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, warns 
labor against abuse of the Wagner la- 
bor relations act. 

Four thousand workers on Boulder 
Dam strike for restoration of seven 
and one-half hour work day. 

American Iron and Steel Institute 
claims more than 3,900 American 
workers were deprived of full-time 
jobs during the first half of this year 
because of the increase in imports of 
foreign steel. 

Roger Babson, statistician, hits 
Wagner labor relations act as a “job 
destroyer.” 

United Textile Workers of America 
threaten general strike if Congress 
fails to pass textile bill. 

Both labor and industry are laying 
legal plans for an early test of the new 
labor relations law. 

Federal government launches in To- 
ledo, Ohio, a unique plan calling upon 
workers and employers to cooperate 
in maintaining peace in industry. Con- 
ceived by Assistant Secretary of La- 





bor Edward F, McGrady, the plan has 
the endorsement of organized labor, 
business and industry, and is designed 
to avert strikes, walkouts, lockouts 
and other disorders. 

American Federation of Labor pre- 
dicts business gains by next fall that 
will lift production to the highest lev- 
els since 1929 and raise wages to near 
the 1929 level. 


AVIATION 


Dean B. Hammond’s model Y, “fool- 
proof” airplane is being demonstrat- 
ed to the public and leaders of the 
industry at the All-American Aircraft 
Show at Detroit. 

Second attempt of Army flyers to 
explore the stratosphere in a giant 
balloon constructed for them by the 
National Geographic Society and the 
U. S. Army fails when the huge bag 
explodes just before the take-off. 
Whether or not another attempt will 
be made is still unsettled. 

Laura Ingalls sets non-stop New 
York to Los Angeles record for wom- 
en, crossing the continent in 18 hours 
22 minutes. She is the first woman to 
complete an East-West non-stop hop. 

In final report on the airplane crash 
in which Senator Cutting was killed 
Commerce Department charges seven 
specific violations of air commerce 
regulations. 


PEOPLE 

Complaining that “today everybody 
swears too weakly” Ida Kruse Mc- 
Farlane, woman member of the Uni- 
versity of Denver faculty, pleads with 
the West to revive strong curses and 
preserve the slang of the old West. 

Although deserted by most of his 
aids Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley, of 
New Orleans, continues to resist ef- 
forts of Senator Huey Long to force 
him from office. 

Melvin H. Purvis, ace manhunter of 
the Department of Justice and famed 
Dillinger nemesis, re- 
signs. His place is to 
be filled by Daniel K. 
Ladd, who will like- 
wise be in charge of 
the Bureau of Inves- 


-’/— 





tigation’s Chicago 
office. 
Norman ‘Thomas, 


head of the Socialist 
Party, plans to cam- 
paign in Louisiana in 
October in opposition 
to Senator Long. 

Architect Henri 
Rusch, of St. Louis, wants the govern- 
ment to construct a 196-story “world 
industrial mart” rising 2,000 feet into 
the heavens as a panacea for the de- 
pression-hit world. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh is elected 
one of the trustees of the $22,000,000- 
endowed Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, one of the world’s fore- 
most organizations for scinetific re- 
search and education. 

Rep. Mitchell, of Illinois, only Negro 
member of Congress, appoints another 
Negro to West Point—Emory Joseph 
Jordan, of Chicago. The only Negro 
in West Point now is Bejamin Davis, 


Purvis 
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jr., son of the only Negro officer now 
on active duty in the Army. Davis 
stands number 19 in his class and is 
due to be graduated next June. An- 
other Negro, Felix K. Kirkpatrick, jr., 
of Chicago, will enter West Point with 
this year’s class. 

Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
is operated on at Rochester, Minn., for 
bladder trouble. 

James Roosevelt, eldest son of the 
President, is elected president of the 
National Grain Yeast Co., of Belle- 
ville, N. J. 


GOVERNMENT 

Under Secretary of Agriculture Tug- 
well, now 44 and Rural Resettlement 
Administrator, announces’ establish- 
ment of 11 regions for rural rehabili- 
tation and the distribution of $91,000,- 
000 between those areas. He has over 
6,000 new employees under him. 

Relief Administrator Harry L, Hop- 
kins claims the people on relief rolls 
are as well off physically as the rest 
of the nation’s population. Relief rolls 
declined 3.3 per cent in June, he says. 

War Department requests $2,000,000 
in Work Relief funds to map areas 
along the coasts and borders “which 
will become of high strategic impor- 
tance in war.” 

RFC drops aid to banks. 

At last the $4,000,000,000 work-relief 
program has taken on definite form 
with thousands in various parts of the 
country being given jobs, ranging 
from boondoggling on up. 

Treasury Department reveals that 
the American farmer is buying more 
United States savings bonds than is 
the urban dweller. 

Forest Service reports that approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 trees were planted 
this spring in the Western shelter belt, 
enough to cover 6,800 acres. Plant- 
ings were made in 50 counties along 
the belt’s 1,000 miles. 

Post Office Department issues 450 
fraud orders closing the mails to that 
many individuals and firms in its war 
on lotteries, 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion has insured loans totaling more 
than $203,168,150. 


. RAILROADS 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
and Union Pacific System offer meals 
for a full day aboard a transconti- 
nental train for 90 cents, with prices 
for a single meal as low as 25 cents. 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspends until February 15, 1936, 
pending an investigation, proposed in- 

creases in railroad freight rates. 
Report to Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation Joseph B. Eastman contends 
that the railroads of the nation can 
save over $56,000,000 a year through 
unification and coordination of termi- 

nal facilities. 
FISTULA 


Anvone suffering from Fistula, or any 
other rectal trouble is invited to write 
The McCleary Clinic, 7982 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs. Mo., for their free 
Book describing the McCleary treatment 
for this treacherous trouble.—Adv. 
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CONGRESS 


While leaders sought to speed action 
on the remainder of the administra- 
tion program, including the new taxes, 
which Speaker Joseph Byrns predict- 
ed could be cleared up by August 20th 
a jaded and restless Congress increas- 
ed its demands for immediate adjourn- 
ment. One of the greatest demonstra- 
tions since passage of the bonus was 
given when Rep. Braswell Deen de- 
manded such action, declaring that 
more than a score of congressmen 
were ill from overwork either at their 
homes or in hospitals and that remain- 
ing measures could await a fall session 
when members would be rested up. 
Congress is not only overworked by 
the long, hard session, but the ma- 
jority of members in both houses have 
had enough of Washington’s summer 
heat. Some of them are actually sick, 
the most of them are homesick and 
many of them are mad enough to quit 
any day now although a motion for 
immediate adjournment was tabled by 
a vote of 259 to 86. 

Clearly reflecting its attitude Con- 
gress plowed dejectedly through the 
week with little progress made to- 
ward disposal of the pending meas- 
ures. Although both houses continued 
debate on the remaining “desirable 
legislation”’—which President Roose- 
velt said is a more desirable term than 
“must bills’—action was completed 
on but one major piece of major legis- 
lation. By a vote of 277 to 100 the 
House passed and sent to conference 
with the Senate the TVA bill which 
would broaden the administration’s 
power “yardstick.” Many of the com- 
mittee changes were reversed and as 
passed by the House it authorized the 
TVA to erect transmission lines even 
though they duplicated existing priv- 
ate lines; gave it authority to forbid 
future dams or other power develop- 
ment in the Valley area; refused to 
require an auditing of TVA accounts 
and expenditures by the Comptroller 
General; and permits continuation of 
sales of power and chemicals below 
cost. It differs from the bill passed by 
the Senate mainly in that it refused to 
increase the bond-issuing capacity of 
the Authority from $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 for purchase of private utility 
firms for resale to states and cities. 

Investigation of Gov. Paul Pearson’s 
reign as governor of the Virgin Islands 
was halted temporarily after several 
days of bickering featured by flare- 
ups between Senator Millard Tydings, 
committee chairman, and Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Ickes. It all began 
when Senator Tydings refused to al- 
low Secretary Ickes to cross-examine 
witnesses appearing at the hearing. 
This led to a heated exchange of let- 
ters in which the Secretary demanded 
removal of certain island officials and 
charged the probe was being “white- 
washed.” And the Senator in turn 
accused the Secretary of meddling and 
seeking “cheap publicity.” About the 
only apparent result of the quiz so far 














has been the hanging of political 
wash on the line; a general shake-up 
among remaining officials; and a move 
to shift administration of island affairs 
from Interior to Navy Department. 

Both House and Senate, each armed 
with $50,000 for expenses, continued 
their investigations into lobbying ac- 
tivities; the House probe being con- 
fined to the attempts to influence votes 
on the utilities bill while the Senate 
inquiry was intended to cover all 
forms of lobbying with crack investi- 
gators from the Department of Justice 
being employed to gather evidence. 
Senate action, however, was tempo- 
rarily halted while the sleuths check- 
ed testimony of Philip H. Gadsen, 
head of a utilities executives’ associa- 
tion, that holding companies alone had 
spent over $300,000 in fighting the bill 
independently of the many individual 
operating companies. They seized 
many records in hotel rooms and of- 
fices and summoned the lobbyists to 
appear and testify before the commit- 
tee. Thomas G. Corcoran, RFC attor- 
ney, admitted he had authored cir- 
cular letters to be sent out by repre- 
sentatives and had supplied material 
for radio speeches endorsing the 
“death sentence” for holding com- 
panies. Senator Wheeler and Rep. 
Rayburn said they had asked Corcoran 
to work for the bill. Rep. Rankin 
charged “wire-tapping” by the utili- 
ties and a telegraph company em- 
ployee said a utility official sent hun- 
dreds of messages signed with names 
from a phone book. Original copies 
were later destroyed. Following dis- 
closure that New Deal aids used the 
House reception room to display their 
utility charts Speaker Byrns issued an 
order closing the room to all except 
congressmen. The Speaker also head- 
ed a movement to consolidate the Sen- 
ate and House investigations in order 
that one of the $50,000 appropria- 
tions might be saved. 

In the meantime, the disputed bill 
went into conference with four out of 
five Senate conferees being advocates 
of mandatory abolition of holding 
companies and three out of five House 
representatives being opposed to it. 
The House had voted strict regulation 
and would give the Securities Ex- 
change Commission’ discretionary 
power to break up the holding units. 
In addition to the TVA bill already 
mentioned the Social Security bill also 
remained in conference deadlocked 
over the Clark amendment which 
would exempt from its provisions 
those corporations which already had 
in operation a system of pensions and 
unemployment insurance. 

Hearings of the House Ways and 
Means Committee on the proposed new 
taxes was brought to a close amid a 
flood of criticism by business groups 
who demanded government “economy” 
instead of new taxes. Closing days of 
the hearing was marked by bitter per- 
sonal debate among committee mem- 
bers. Republican members charged 
their colleagues with “roughnecking” 
over the Republican members as well 
as witnesses while the Democrats de- 
clared the Republicans had failed to 
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atin Post 
Congress nailed to the wall. Will he b: 


able to get down before the summer is over? 


attend the hearings. Complaints wer 
made because hearings had been hel 
before a bill had been drafted. In 
answer to taunts of “rubber-stamping 
for the administration Chairman Rob 
ert Doughton declared the tax bil! 
would be written “without the help 
of any other branch of the govern 
ment.” However, he said, work would 
first be completed on the Guffey 
Snyder soft coal bill as well as on: 
setting up new liquor control ma 
chinery. 

A second deficiency bill was approvy 
ed by the Senate Appropriations Com 
mittee which totaled $297,000,000, 
about $73,000,000 over the amount ap 
proved by the House. Of the total, 
$2,550,000 would go to extend the air 
conditioning system of the Capitol 
through the remainder of the build- 
ing and the House and Senate office 
buildings; $800,000 to purchase ground 
and develop public parks and play- 
grounds; and $542,000 for the District 
of Columbia. 

Senators Clark and Nye, ranking 
members of the Munitions Committee, 
introduced a bill requiring the approv 
al of their cabinet officer before Army, 
Navy or Marine officers would be per 
mitted to make public speeches or 
write for publication concerning for- 
eign relations. Another, introduced 
by Senator David Walsh and Rep. Ray- 
mond McKeough, would require the 
permission of the State Department 
before anyone could speak oyer the 
radio as a representative of or in the 
interest of any foreign government. 

Again the bonus bobbed up to dis- 
turb Congress and plague the admin- 
istration. Charging failure of the ad- 
ministration to get the $4,000,000,000 
work-relief funds into circulation and 
men at work, Rep. Hamilton Fish in- 
troduced a measure proposing to use 
part of the huge appropriation in im- 
mediate payment of the bonus. 

The Senate by a 40 to 38 vote re 
tained in the new AAA bill a provision 
permitting the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to fix buying and selling prices o! 
commodities covered in the measure 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Seeing, they say, is believing. There 
is another old saying which advises 
us to believe only half of what we see 
and nothing we hear. Montaigne said: 
“Nothing is so firmly believed as whai 
we least know.” In Washington we 
have frequent opportunities to see and 
know our presidents, Whether a Re- 
publican or Democrat be in office it is 
the Pathfinder’s privilege and duty to 
report from week to week the doings 
in Washington, which necessarily in- 
clude the acts, duties, pleasures and 
utterances of the President of the 
United States. Our aim is to do this 
truthfully, impartially and interest- 
ingly. It is not Pathfinder policy to 
criticize, praise or defend any presi- 
dent or his administration, Our job 
is to give the news and we give it 
correctly. 

Unfortunately at a certain time in 
every president’s term of office there 
comes a period of stories about the 
president. Undoubtedly most of these 
stories, many of which are vicious, 
are of political origin and thus are 
pure and simple falsehoods without 
any basis or foundation of fact. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has now reached the 
story season of his first term. These 
malicious stories do not originate in 
the capital where the President lives 
and works and is known. They are 
spread outside the capital in the far 
corners of the land and work their 
way slowly back to Washington, gath- 
cring rumor upon rumor as they trav- 
el. President Roosevelt is not the first 
chief executive to be thus treated. All 
of the presidents of the United States 
have been subjected to it. No presi- 
dent, no matter how great, seems to be 
able to escape it. Of course the sto- 
ries never contain any truth. And 
those people who actually believe any 
of them, observation has shown, are 
decidedly not persons notable for 
their influence in their community. 

Notwithstanding what stories and 
rumors one may hear of the present 
occupant of the 
White House he 
is just the same 
Franklin D. 
Roosevelt who 
was governor of 
New York, who 
was candidate 
for the _ presi- 
dency, who was 
elected to that 
office by an over- 
whelming maior- 
ity and who as 
president fought and routed the de- 
pression. One of the most persistent 
silly stories, perhaps we should say 
“yarns,” about the President is that he 
has lost his ready smile and devel- 
oped a temper, This the yarn credits 
to the Supreme Court NRA decision 
and other adversities and defeats. The 
tale has him pictured as nervous, rest- 
less, and in very bad humor most of 
the time. But there is no truth in 














“F. D.” Still Smiles 


such stories or rumors. Those who 
see the President formally and infor- 
mally have not been able to discover 
such irritability. In spite of a few 
New Deal reverses he does not show 
any anxiety or alarm. Other stories 
brand the President as unreliable in 
council. They have him making agree- 
ments with one set of advisers or 
brain trusters and then making an en- 
tirely opposite agreement with an- 
other set of advisers. But these stories 
should be blamed on the unreliability 
of the reported agreements instead of 
the unreliability of the President. 
While the President has not conde- 
scended to deny any of these personal 
attacks he looks the picture of health, 
robust and sun-tanned from recent 
fishing trips. If these early whisper- 
ing campaigns are any indication of 
what the 1936 anti-Roosevelt forces 
will try to put over it will be the most 
violently abusive campaign in recent 
generations. 

The President’s summer plans are 
still indefinite because Congress may 
remain in session until August 1 or 
longer. He has, however, tentatively 
planned to journey across the country 
to visit the San Diego, Cal., Exposition. 
This trip will depend on the adjourn- 
ment of Congress and for that reason 
may be late in August or September. 
He has tentatively agreed to attend a 
meeting of the Young Democratic 
Clubs at Milwaukee August 23. There, 
it is believed, he will make the first of 
a series of major speeches he is plan- 
ning. During September he hopes to 
set up a Summer White House at his 
Hyde Park home. He may return 
from the West Coast by way of the 
Panama Canal aboard a naval vessel. 
Another of his major speeches during 
the trip will likely be at Boulder Dam 
which he is to dedicate. 

You haven’t been hearing much 
about Col. Louis McHenry Howe, the 
President’s political secretary and ad- 
viser. During the winter months al- 
most every one gave up hope for his 
recovery—except Col. Howe. While 
still confined to his room at the White 
House he is now sitting up and taking 
notice of what is going on. He stili 
spends considerable time under an 
oxygen tent to relieve his asthma. 
However, he is much improved and 
occasionally takes a hand in admin- 
istration affairs by telephone or memo- 
randum. If he continues on the road 
to recovery the New Deal strategist, 
now past 64, is expected to go to his 
Cape Cod home for the remainder of 
the summer to fully regain his strength 
so as to be able to map out the strategy 
for the 1936 campaign. 

The frail old Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the copy of the Con- 
stitution now enshrined on the second 
floor of the Library of Congress will 
not be moved to the majestic new 
Archives Building on the Mall triangle. 
At least they will not be moved in the 
near future for Congressmen, librar- 
ians and archivists, it is said, have 
agreed to leave them where they are. 
Being in the Library just across from 
the Capitol between 2,000 and 3,000 
people visit the Capitol every day and 
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step across to the largest library in 
the world to take a peek through pro- 
tecting yellow glass at these two his- 
toric documents. The Constitution is 
inlaid in a marble table and is still 
easily read. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which is called the most- 
traveled of American state papers, is 
almost illegible because of its age and 
handling. 

Full-size equestrian group statues 
are to be located at the Washington 
end of the Arlington Memorial Bridge. 
Two of these giant statues, symbolic 
of war, will be placed at the bridge- 





Arlington Memorial Bridge showing the 
pedestals where the new equestrian groups 
are to be placed. 


head near the Lincoln Memorial. At 
the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway 
approach, northwest of the Lincoln 
Memorial, two other equestrian sta- 
tues, symbolic of peace and the arts 
of peace, will be erected. 

Washington is going Venice one bet- 
ter, During the summer months the 
Potomac is packed with boats of every 
description, Now the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra is constructing a 
shell setting for “sunset” concerts to 
be given during the summer months. 
When finished the shell is to be an- 
chored off shore near the Lincoln Me- 
morial for the concerts. 

RESET SS ee 
SMALL REPRESENTATION 

There are six states, Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Wyoming, Nevada, New Mexico 
and Vermont, which have but a single 
member in the House of Representa- 
tives. Seven others, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota and Utah, 
have but two. Maine and Oregon fare 
somewhat better with three each. 

eee 

You can’t tell. Maybe the fish goes 
home and brags about the size of the 
bait he stole. 


Or? 
GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


For many years the Pathfinder has been 
helping its readers secure their favorite 
magazines at the lowest possible cost. 
Here is a sample of the great value of 
Pathfinder offers! Think of it—a one- 
year subscription to True Story Magazine, 
McCall’s Magazine, Woman’s World and 
the Pathfinder—all four a full year when 
sent to one address for just $2.00, actu- 
ally saving you $2.00. Simply send $2 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., and 
ask for Club No. 927.—Adv. 
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EDITORIAL 


According to the latest Treasury re- 
port, if all the money in circulation 
was equally divided each American 
would receive just $43.79 to give back 
to those who have it now. 

q 

At any rate Italy is a country where 
“the king can do no wrong.” 

¢ 

Raising most things is a risky mat- 
ter—but raising taxes brings a sure 
crop. 

¢ 


Bees produce 65,000,000 pounds of 
honey in this country in a single year. 
This shows the great value of indus- 
try. But the bees hardly feel that way 
about it when we take their honey, 
after they have labored so hard for it. 


g 


WILL BAD DRIVE OUT GOOD? 


ENRY VANLOON, the well known 

author, challenges all-comers to 
debate “Gresham’s law” with him— 
the admission charge to be a dime. 
Anybody who has studied finances to 
any extent knows what “Gresham’s 
law” is—but to average people it is 
like so much Greek. Gresham’s law 
was named after Sir Thomas Gresham, 
an English merchant who lived three 
centuries ago. Gresham’s law is not a 
law on any statute book. It is an eco- 
nomic law or principle which oper- 
ates at all times and in all countries 
regardless of the actual laws and in 
many cases in opposition to these 
man-made statutes. The gist of Gres- 
ham’s law is that when good money 
and bad money circulate side by side 
the bad money will drive out the good. 
The bad money doesn’t have to be 
very bad in order that this law should 
operate, In many cases the variation 
of a small fraction of one per cent is 
enough to bring it into action. 

The point is that where the people 
consider one kind of money a little 
“cheaper” than another kind they will 
naturally pass the cheaper kind along 
to others and will keep or hoard the 
better money for themselves. Even 
gold money may be cheaper than sil- 
ver in this respect, If gold and silver 
are circulating side by side (which 
they aren’t now) the gold will always 
be hoarded if there is less actual ex- 
changeable value in the silver. But 
the people will spend the gold and 
hang on to the silver if they believe 
that the silver has more purchasing 
value than the gold. There are even 
special cases in which paper money 
is worth more than either gold or sil- 
ver—for paper money can be shipped 
easily from one country to another 
while it is a costly matter to transfer 
gold or silver. But when paper money 
comes under suspicion for any reason, 
or is not exchangeable for metallic 
money, the value of it may go down 
very rapidly. This is the danger 
which lurks behind inflation. 

Sir Thomas Gresham did not origi- 














nate the economic principle which 
carries his name. The same principle 
was expressed by Nicholas Oresme, a 
French scientist, more than a century 
before. And it was taken up and prov- 
ed afresh by Nicholas Copernicus, the 
great Polish astronomer and mathema- 
tician, still later. The French king, 
Charles V, had kept debasing the coin- 
age until the people came to have no 
faith in its value. He called Oresme 
in as an expert and Oresme pointed 
out that if poor money and better 
money were in circulation at the same 
time the inevitable result would be 
that the people would hang on to the 
better money and spend the poorer. In 
other words the bad money would 
drive out the good and thus the total 
amount of money in circulation would 
be reduced, instead of increased. It 
cost France a terrific amount of money 
later to pay for the blunders of King 
Charles—although he was known as 
“the Wise King.” He meant well, but 
he thought he could beat the laws of 
nature. 

In modern terms, Gresham’s law 
means that any money which is under- 
valued will be hoarded and will dis- 
appear from circulation, while that 
which is overvalued will be passed 
along. International speculators are 
always gambling in money. Their 
trick is to buy up the money of any 
nation when that money seems to be 
undervalued—and dump this money 
on others when it is overvalued. Thus, 
somebody is always left to hold the 
bag. 

Mr. VanLoon brings up the point 
that if this law applies to good and 
bad money it must also apply to ev- 
erything else in the world. Bad mor- 
als will drive out good. Bad educa- 
tion will drive out good. Bad books 
will drive out good. Bad movies will 
drive out good. Bad religion will 
drive out good. Bad government will 
drive out good. And so on with ev- 
erything else. Mr. VanLoon doesn’t 
claim that he discovered this idea— 
but he thinks it is something which 
should be forced before the people for 
attention, Certainly, he has resurrect- 
ed a subject about which an immense 
amount of argument can be brought 
forth on both sides. 


q 


STRIKE FOR YOUR HOSE! 

ADY NANCY ASTOR, the Virginia- 

born woman who serves in the 
British House of Commons, stirred up 
a real cause of war the other day 
when she kicked on the kind of 
hosiery the manufacturers palm off on 
the consumers. If enough people 
could follow Lady Astor’s example 
and register a kick, in the right place, 
it would bring results. 

What a pity it is to laboriously make 
stockings and socks, and charge a good 
price for them, and still make them 
so the makers know they won't last 
over a week. Even if people are rich, 
this is an outrage. Even if the rich 
can wear such hosiery, the high price 
and the poor wearing qualities make 
such articles an unattainable luxury 
for the masses of the people. We say 
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this is wrong, no matter what the e 
cuses or alibis may be—and we a 
familiar with all these excuses a 
alibis. 

The manufacturers say that style 
everything in hosiery and that st) 
and durability cannot be knit into t! 
same hose. Hence, the vast majori! 
of us who cannot or will not spe: 
small fortunes for hose have to | 
sacrificed for the whims of the “smart 
set and idle rich, who will only bu 
hose that is of gossamer thinnes 
Many women and girls are beating th 
game by wearing no hose at all—or 3} 
most only little baby socks made « 
coarse cotton, That’s one way to a: 
swer the schemers. The consume: 
always have the right to strike—wh: 
the prices are wrong or the goods ar: 
wrong. It seems to be about time fo: 
a buyers’ strike against the hose evi! 
With abundant materials and labor «a! 
hand, there is no possible excuse fo: 
making stockings or socks in which 
the money and work are put into sty}; 
rather than use. 

“Production for use” is a sloga 
which the radical reformers are no\ 
trying to popularize. The plan would 
start off on the right foot if it wa 
demonstrated in the matter of hos: 
The Pathfinder invites—in fact it 
urges—some of these would-be lead 
ers and benefactors of the human fam 
ily to get busy and go to work and 
prove, by their own efforts, that it i 
possible to produce socks and stock 
ings FOR USE, instead of for show. 
Then, when the doctrine was prove: 
to be practical in the way of giving 
the people more and better hose, th: 
demonstrators could carry the same 
advanced idea into all other lines. 
But somebody has got to have the 
courage and ability to make this dem 
onstration—otherwise it will remain 
just an idea, like Einstein’s “relatiy 
ity” doctrine. 

q 


Wrigley, the gum magnate, says th 
sun never sets on his chewing gum— 
but almost everybody else does. 


q 


Those old Metropolitan opera stars 
should sign up with some good medi- 
cine show and go on the road—instead 
of trying to break into the movies and 
practice on the radio. 


¢ 


It takes a thousand years to grow a 
California redwood. And then a foo! 
comes along with a cigarette. 


A Los Angeles girl married the mo- 
torcycle officer who held her up for 
speeding. This shows to what lengths 
women will go to get even with men. 

ee ———— 


BELIEVE IN SIGNS 


The following item reprinted from 
the Pueblo (Colo.) Star Journal illus- 
trates the fact that one cannot always 
believe in signs: “Much merriment 
was created by a sign in front of a 
church which read—Subject of Sun- 
day Evening’s sermon, ‘Do You Know 
What Hell Is?’ Beneath it in smaller 
letters was printed—‘Come and hea! 
our organist.’ ” 
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MARKETING 


Business has been presented with a 
surprise package or two lately. The 
most interesting one is from Moscow. 
Everyone wonders what’s really in it. 
Gifts from Moscow hitherto have not 
come up to the claims of the well-paid 
international ballyhoo go-betweens— 
but this one may be different. Accord- 
ing to the advance agents Russia is to 








double her trade with the United 
States. But instead of the $500,000,000 


of business which was all ready to be 
with us by Russia in return for Uncle 
Sam’s recognition of the Soviets, it 
seems that only $30,000,000 is the goal 
for the coming year. Even at that, 
this is twice what it was last year. 
So we’re gaining, As a mark of good- 
will to the Russians Uncle Sam under- 
takes to cut his tariff on certain prod- 
ucts which Russia produces and wish- 
es to sell abroad. One of these is man- 
ganese, Manganese is a very heavy 
metal which is one of the most useful 
metals known for producing the won- 
derful modern alloys of steel. A mix- 
ture of steel which contains seven per- 
cent of manganese makes the hardest 
and toughest material known. Such 
steels are exclusively used for such 
purposes as armor-piercing shells for 
warships and forts. Steels which con- 
tain about one per cent of manganese 
or less are used almost altogether now 
for metals where great strength is nec- 
essary—such as freightcar couplings, 
steel rails, structural steel, ship plates, 
auto axles, springs, bolts, screws, roll- 
er bearing, etc. Hence, manganese is 
an absolute necessity in modern in- 
dustry—and it would be an essential 
in ease of war. Formerly the United 
States stood practically at the head of 
the list of nations in the production 
of this metal. But in recent years the 
Russians have been taking the lead— 
their deposits in the Caucasus moun- 
tains being the richest in the world. 
Our big industrial barons are het up 
because they say the government is 
taking the American manganese busi- 
ness and handing it over to Russia for 
a mess of pottage. They say we ought 
not to be dependent on other coun- 
tries for such an essential material. 
However, the aim of the administra- 
tion is to build up our foreign trade 
on an entirely new basis of altruism, 
by helping the other nations, instead 
of treating them as enemies and com- 
petitors. The State Department in its 
announcement of the new trade treaty 
with Russia, says: “It provides a sound 
basis for the mutually beneficial ex- 
pansion of trade between the United 
States and the Soviet Union.” While 
the amount of trade that can be ex- 
pected immediately is not large, it is 
regarded as an entering-wedge which 
will eventually open up an immense 
exchange of products between these 
two richest countries on the globe. 
Another “surprise” is the increasing 
output of steel, as a result of the big- 
gest sales of autos in five years and 
the liberal orders from government 





activities of various kinds in the con- 
struction line. The steel barons of 
course are kicking—they complain 
that a lot of steel is now being admit- 
ted into this country from abroad and 
that this means that American work- 
ers will have to lose their jobs, When 
the steel magnates have so misman- 
aged the steel industry that less than 
40 steel workers out of each 100 are 
employed, it is hardly the thing for 
them to knock the government poli- 
cies. The steel barons have had a 
sort of “gentlemen’s agreement” to 
keep steel prices up, and in this way 
they have maintained their price lists 
almost at the war-time level—when 
everybody else has had to stand heavy 
“deflation.” Instead of lowering pric- 
es and getting more business they 
have closed their plants and kept 
prices up. It is likely that the gov- 
ernment is letting in some foreign 
steel so as to make the steel kings 
understand that they haven’t got the 
American domestic market all sewed 
up as they think. Foreign steel can 
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He Who Gets Stretched 


be imported at prices far less than our 
mills offer—and a little of this physic 
may not only do the steel industry 
good but it may result in giving the 
American people MORE PRODUCTS 
at lower prices—which is exactly what 
the Pathfinder is rooting for. MORE 
for LESS—not LESS for MORE! In 
this connection, we may record as a 
victory for the Pathnder idea the 
statements repeatedly made by the au- 
tomobile magnates, to the effect that 
it is LOW PRICES which account for 
the big sales of autos. They tried their 
best to boost the prices—but it didn’t 
work. Now they cite low prices and 
say it accounts for the boom which 
they are enjoying. Can’t other indus- 
tries learn this same lesson? 

The high prices are still holding 
back recovery in many lines. Build- 
ing contracts are running 18 per cent 
more than at this time last year. This 
is a very welcome gain, but 18 per 
cent more building is not enough to 
convince the people that there is any 
boom here. If there were more real 
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bargains in homes there would be at 
least twice as many sold this year as 
last year. Something is surely wrong 
when it is reported that there are ac- 
tually 440,000 more jobless now than 
there were a year ago, The army of 
unemployed has increased to 12,838,- 
000 according to the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. The report also says 
that the number of strikes has been 
Steadily increasing. In 1932 there 
were only 808, in 1933 there were 
1,562, in 1934 there were 1,740, and so 
far in 1935 there have been 18 per 
cent more than in 1934. Of course 
when workers are striking they are 
not drawing pay, and when they are 
not drawing pay they can’t buy any- 
thing. Until there are millions more 
people engaged in productive work 
and drawing honest pay for honest 
labor, we cannot expect a boom. 

At the same time, the government 
authorities are said to be fearful that 
if things are loosened up too fast and 
too far, this country will shortly be 
back in the toils of a speculative boom, 
with all the destruction that comes in 
the wake of such an upward rush of 
hot air, Hence, it may even be that 
those in control are applying the 
brakes, for the very purpose of keep- 
ing the recovery car under control, 
instead of letting it run wild as many 
say they should. What they are afraid 
of of course is inflation. If inflation 
once gets started there’s no telling 
where it will stop. It might be like 
the recent disaster to that army bal- 
loon. They were expecting a certain 
amount of inflation, and they thought 
they had everything several times 
strong enough to withstand all the 
pressure. But their calculations went 
wrong somewhere. Old Sol heated the 
gas-bag hotter than they counted on, 
or the fabric had a weak place in it. 
It doesn’t matter what the real cause 
was—the big bladder burst. And the 
disaster cost a lot of money and 
wrecked a lot of hopes. The consum- 
er knows full well that if he was ask- 
ed to hold down the inflation gas-bag 
he could never do it. He would have 
to go up in the clouds with it—and 
his feet might never again touch moth- 
er earth. Anyway, he would get 
stretched for fair. For his income— 
being rather firmly limited—could 
never rise fast enough to let him pay 
his bills in inflated money. Sooner or 
later he would have to let go—and as 
he would have no parachute he would 
be destroyed, 

Trade and expectations continue to 
look up. Stocks have gained five per 
cent in the last month. Wheat is 17 
per cent and cotton seven per cent 
down from a year ago. But hogs are 
130 per cent above, corn 30 per cent, 
lambs 16 per cent. Improved weath- 
er conditions insure heavy crops of 
most staples, and the worry now is 
that there will be too much of most 
things. The Washington Post says: 
“The farmers have shown that they 
can raise crops as fast as the govern- 
ment can raise benefit payments.” 
Which is exactly what the best inter- 
ests of all the people require. 
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Wonderful Possibilities 
in Weird Gyroscope 


What invisible power is is that keeps 
a bicycle upright, when in motion? 
Why doesn’t it fall over, as it would if 
left at rest? Ask any professor and 
he will explain to you that it is “gyro- 
scopic action.” That makes it easy, 
provided you happen to know all 
about what “gyroscopic action” is— 
which nobody does, not even the pro- 
fessors. The professors have learned 
not to be cocksure about anything any 
more. They have done their best to 
define atoms, electrons, electricity, 
space, gravitation and such things— 
but the wise professor now sidesteps 
any categorical answer when corner- 
ed up. He may take refuge behind his 
own egotism—like the good Professor 
Einstein when he said that so few 
people would understand his theory of 
“relativity” that it would be a waste 
of effort to explain it. Professors as a 
rule quote and re-quote one another. 
It is very seldom that one of them gets 
hold of a brand new idea, And when 
he does he doesn’t know what to do 
with it. He’s like Einstein. The world 
is so apt to laugh at professors when 
they express a strong opinion on any 
subject. It was a government pro- 
fessor, a very high up naval officer, 
who proved by mathematics that no 
machine which was heavier than air 
could possibly fly. His pronounce- 
ment was published in one of our lead- 
ing highbrow magazines, and it was 
quoted all over the world. And so 
when this professor read in the pa- 
pers that the Wright boys had actually 
flown a machine heavier than air, he 
refused to believe it. He said it was 
just a newspaper sell—like the famous 
“Balloon Hoax” which Edgar Allan 
Poe put over on a credulous world a 
century before, The world had a 
good laugh at this professor when two 
uneducated boys proved him and all 
the other scientists wrong, when they 
took their funny contraption to Wash- 
ington and actually flew it, before the 
eyes of the Pathfinder editors and vast 
crowds of witnesses. 

That spanking taught all the pro- 
fessors a much-needed lesson—namely 
not to be too sure of their discoveries, 
not to claim a monopoly of knowl- 
edge—and at least to be modest and 
unassuming in the presence of the 
awe-inspiring basic principles and 
laws which govern this universe. 
Hence, the fashion for professors now 
is to make no positive statements—but 
always to leave their way of retreat 
open in case somebody shows them 
up. We do not mean to belittle the 
professors or make a joke of learning 
—far from it. We wish only to cite 
the facts which show how slowly the 
truth gains a foothold on this planet. 
When Galileo discovered, with the aid 
of the first telescope, that the planet 
Jupiter had a number of tiny moons 
that revolved around the planet, he 
was afraid to announce the truth. And 
so he hid it in a Latin crossword 
puzzle, which seemed to be nonsense 





but which, when rearranged, put on 
record the fact that the earth and the 
other planets revolve around the sun, 
and not the sun around the planets. 
Galileo suffered greatly because of his 
discoveries—which completely upset 
the doctrines of the authorities. There 
is no doubt that in a general way it 
was known, in learned circles, that 
the earth must revolve around the sun 
—but this idea was too revolutionary 
for the popular mind to accept until 
education became more general. The 
Catholic Encyclopedia on this subject 
says: “It is the great merit of Galileo 
that, happily combining experiment 
with calculation, he opposed the pre- 
vailing system, according to which— 
instead of going direct to nature for 
investigation of her laws and process- 
es, it was held that these were best 
learned by authority—especially Aris- 
totle, who was supposed to have 
spoken the last word upon all such 
matters.” 

Galileo, when a young man in Pisa, 
Italy, noticed that a lamp suspended 
from the ceiling of the cathedral sway- 
ed back and forth with great regu- 
larity. This simple observation led 
him to discover the pendulum. Wasn’t 
that something? With a pendulum, 
which would beat time, it was a sim- 
ple matter to make clocks which 
would keep time with accuracy—a 
thing which the world up to that time 
had not had. The irrepressible young 
Galileo, having discovered the pendu- 
lum principle in the cathedral, set his 
brain to work on the “campanile” or 
bell tower belonging to the cathedral 
—which was built separately, as in 
quite a number of Italian cathedrals. 
This tower, as everybody knows, 
leans out of plumb a dozen feet. It 
was not built that way, but the foun- 
dation was too small and the ground 
was soft and this caused the lean. 
Anyway, this leaning tower gave Gal- 
ileo a rare chance to test the speed of 
falling bodies. Up to that time every- 


body assumed that a pound of lead 





The Leaning Tower of Pisa, which Galileo 
used for proving that all objects, regardless 
of weight, fallwith virtually the same speed. 


*& The Pathfinde: 


would fall much faster than a poun 
of feathers. Then Galileo proved t: 
himself and to all comers that a! 
bodies fall with exactly the sam 

speed—except that a bulky article wi! 
be impeded a little by the resistanc: 
of the air. The leaning tower of Pis: 
was an ideal place for his demonstra 
tions. You will notice that it is buil: 
in eight stages or galleries. Thus Gal 
ileo could have somebody drop differ 
ent objects from the top of the towe: 
and he could post himself at each of 
these different galleries and _ thu: 
check up on the number of seconds 
required for falling that distance 
Without his clock he could never hay: 
accomplished this. The discoveries 
made by Galileo led up to the poini 
where Newton, watching an apple fal! 
from a tree, and others after him, de 
veloped the laws of falling bodies- 

with all that these discoveries opened 
up. The point here is that such me: 
as Galileo and Newton, by going direct 
to nature and the actual facts, in 
stead of arguing things in a purel) 
theoretical way, almost created a new 
world. The laws of falling bodies 
when applied to the earth and all th 
other heavenly bodies, have proved 
themselves absolutely infallible—and 
there is no mystery in that field which 
they cannot explain. Gravitation was 
found to be the force which holds th: 
whole universe together, But even 
at that, nobody yet knows what this 
force is. Here are plenty of problems 
for the coming generations to tackle 

It was really a great day back i 
1882 when the bicycle was invented 
In that year Prof. W. R. Johnson, ai 
Englishman, was playing with a rapid 
ly spinning bicycle wheel and he no 
ticed that it seemed to defy the laws 
of gravitation. That is, it would stand 
right up as long as it was spinning, 
and would fall over as soon as thi 
speed was reduced low enough. Prof. 
Johnson did not dare to announce to 
the world that he had stumbled on 
something entirely new. In fact hx 
thought so little of his great discover) 
that he called it a “toy”’—the “gyro- 
scope top.” For years this toy was 
sold for 50 cents—and eventually it! 
came down to a dime. The toy con- 
sists of a wheel about two inches in 
diameter, with a heavy rim or tire. 
This wheel is mounted in a ring which 
surrounds it—and this ring is mount- 
ed in a second ring, which surrounds 
the first one. A piece of string is 
wound around the axle of the whee! 
and the wheel is spun very rapidly. 
the same as other tops. This top, 
when placed on a small support, will 
behave in a very peculiar manner. Th¢ 
top soon runs down—but if you wil: 
rig up a motor to keep the wheel run- 
ning indefinitely you will have th: 
basis of another great invention— 
namely the gyroscope compass. 

The ordinary compass is subject to 
many variations, and it sometimes 
cuts up and fools mariners—whe 
there is too much magnetic iron in 
the neighborhood. Navigators had 
long wished for some _ instrumen! 
which would be absolutely reliable a: 
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a guide by which to shape their 
course, through all kinds of weather. 
The gyroscope idea was invented in 
1882—but it was 30 years before this 
idea was seized upon by the mariners 
and put to good use. The first real 
test of this compass was made on a 
steamer making a trip from New York 
to Norfolk, Va. The test was so con- 
vincing that such compasses were 
soon adopted by our navy. Later the 
other navies grabbed the idea too— 
first England, then Japan,then France, 
then Italy, and later Russia and other 
nations, 

The beauty about the gyro compass 
is that it can be hidden away in some 
remote and well-protected part of a 
ship, and this “master compass” can 
be connected up electrically so that 
the compass readings can be shown by 
indicators in as many other parts of 
the vessel as needed. Not only that, 
but the compass machinery makes a 
record of exactly the way the ship 
has been steered. This record can 
later be hauled out and used as proof 
in case a congressional committee or 
other investigators ask questions, In 
fact, the exact course of any ship can 
be plotted out in advance—on shore 
if necessary—and the gyro compass 
can be adjusted to steer the vessel so 
as to exactly follow that course. If 
there are any deviations from this 
course, the fact is shown by the rec- 
ords, as already stated. 

Having developed the gyro toy for 
the benefit of ocean navigation, the 
next step was to adapt it for use in 
air navigation. And here it is even 
more useful. On the sea a vessel is in 
very little danger as long as it avoids 
rocks and other well known menaces 
to navigation. But in the air a sudden 
fog or storm may make the journey 
very hazardous. At night the flying 
conditions become vastly more difli- 
cult, Ordinary compasses are of some 
value, but they cannot be depended 
upon when the flying gets too “thick.” 
But the gyro toy solves the problem. 
It makes it possible to “fly blind” al- 
most anywhere you want to go. The 
course has to be plotted in advance, 
with ample and exact knowledge of 
all the dangers and the conditions. 
Then the gyro compass can be set to 
steer the plane so as to follow that 
course. In the air we have our trou- 
bles and dangers multiplied. Driving 
an auto, for instance, is simple com- 
pared to flying, for the reason that all 
the driver has to do is to stick to the 
roads and observe the safety rules, 
etc. If he veers too much to the right 
or left he is going to meet plenty of 
trouble. But he is in no danger of 
climbing up into the air or of zooming 
down and crashing with some other 
plane or some obstacle on a lower 
level. The gyro compass not only 
controls the plane in its motion to 
right or left but also its motion up or 
down. Huge gyroscopes have been 
installed in ocean vessels for the pur- 
pose of steadying the boat and making 
sea travel more attractive to people 
liable to seasickness. But this inven- 
tion, while scientifically O. K., is not 
of enough practical value to warrant 








Illustration of bicycle-wheel “wrestling gy- 
roscope,” with covering cut away to show 
inside. 


the cost, added weight and space re- 
quired. An American named Bren- 
nan invented a gyroscope car which 
would run on a single suspended wire 
without falling off. 

A gyroscope, when set spinning rap- 
idly and put in a certain position, will 
resist all efforts to make it stay in 
any other direction, Ht is this supe- 
rior force which prevents a bicycle 
from falling over as long as it is in 
motion. The gyroscopic action is 
stronger than the force of gravity, for 
the time being. Place the gyro top 
on a tight string and it will stick 
right there, It is a pity that the possi- 
bilities of this most revolutionary sci- 
entific toy have not been studied more 
thoroughly and put to more use. If 
you will keep a gyro going for 24 
hours you will find that it has made 
one complete revolution on its axis— 
which corresponds to the revolution 
of the earth in that time. As a matter 
of fact Foucault, the great French 
physicist, had demonstrated the prin- 
ciple of the gyroscope as far back as 
1855. He led up to this by suspending 
a very long pendulum in such a deli- 
cate way that when once started to 
swinging, it would continue to swing 
in the same plane for many hours. In 
this way, he was the first to prove sci- 
entifically that the earth revolves on 
its axis once in about 24 hours. This 
demonstration has been repeated in 
many places since Foucault’s time— 
including Washington, D. C. When 
Foucault pointed the gyroscope’s axis 
to the sun, it kept pointing to that 
luminary absolutely without change. 
In that case the position of the gyro- 
scope with reference to the surround- 
ings did change. On the other hand 
when he pointed the gyroscope’s axis 
to the north star, the gyroscope did 
not change with reference to the sur- 
roundings. In other words, when the 
axis of the gyroscope and the axis of 
the earth were pointing the same way, 
the earth and the top both spun ex- 
actly the same way. These conditions 
could only be fulfilled if the earth 
turned on its axis once a day. 

Here we have a compass which is 
as independent of earthly conditions 
as if it was suspended freely in space, 
Gravity is not annihilated, of course. 
It is suspended, or rather neutralized. 
This is more easily understood if we 
can have a real gyroscope to experi- 
ment with. Gyroscopes of this sort 
have been made and very successfully 
used by magicians and other enter- 
tainers. One of them, which we will 
describe, is known as the “wrestling 
gyro.” For instance, in one style of 
apparatus, a regular bicycle wheel is 
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used. but the tire is replaced by a 
piece of lead pipe, which is securely 
bound to the rim of the wheel by 
wire. This wheel is then mounted 
in a casing of tin or other thin metal 
in which it can freely revolve at high 
speed. Before the apparatus is exhib- 
ited, the wheel is set in very rapid 
motion, by means of a motor which 
acts on the axle. This is done without 
the knowledge of the audience. When 
the encased wheel is exhibited, no- 
body knows what is inside. The ob- 
servers do not suspect that they have 
a gyroscope weighing some 30 pounds 
to deal with and that they are about 
to wrestle with a law of nature which 
they are entirely unfamiliar with. The 
affair looks so simple and inoffensive 
that it arouses no suspicion of trick- 
ery. The wisest professor would be 
deceived by it. 

The astonishment comes when 
someone in the audience who thinks 
he is extra strong and smart is invit- 
ed to lay the apparatus down. He 
tries his best but he can’t do it. It 
resists every effort he makes. In fact, 
the more he pushes it, the more it 
resists his strength. In seeming de- 
fiance of the law of gravitation and all 
the other familiar laws, the tin casing 
will stand right up on its edge. Now, 
there is a little secret and if one of 
the audience knows this secret he can 
wrestle with the “wrestling gyro” and 
throw it with one hand—not only 
with one hand but with a slight push 
of a finger. What’s the idea? Ac- 
cording to a strange law which gyro- 
scopes obey, any force or pressure 
which is exerted at the top of the 
casing will be shifted a quarter of the 
way around, instead of taking effect 
at the point of contact. By this most 
singular state of things, all the force 
which a person exerts on the casing 
reacts against that person’s strength. 
The more force he exerts, the more 
resistance he gets. In this way he is 
really working against his own 
strength. However, if he gives a 
slight push to the casing at a point 
farther down, below the center, he 
will easily lay it on its back—for here 
he will be working WITH the force of 
gravity instead of AGAINST it. 

Let us hope that the professors, the 
inventors, the scientists and the learn- 
ed people generally, will keep right on 
unearthing all the new things they 
can. How interesting such things 
are! What a “kick” there is in learn- 
ing facts and truths which have never 
been brought to light before, or which 
have not been put to full use. The 
strongest whisky can boast of no such 
power to produce new thrills and sen- 
sations. It is a crime to bring up the 
next generation in such a way that 
they remain ignorant of the multitude 
of wonders with which they are sur- 
rounded. Our educational system 
thus far can be rated almost a 100 per 
cent failure in this respect. The vast 
majority of people—young and old— 
are more interested in some brutal 
prize fight, movie scandal or murder 
than they are in the things which fur- 
nish nourishing food for the mental 
appetite. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


WORLD’S GREATEST TOMBS 


Reports of the discovery of an un- 
derground passage beneath the Pyra- 
mids of Cheops and Chephren swing 
attention once more in the direction 
of those ancient wonders which have 
been steadily attracting attention 
since they were first erected 5,000 
years ago. Cheops and Chephren are 
the largest of all the Pyramids. Cheops, 
the larger of the two, stands five-sixths 
as high as the Washington monument, 
and its base covers 13 acres. Its mas- 
sive bulk, the sole purpose of which 














Looking Down on Cheops and Chephren 


was to form a burial place for one 
king and his queen, contains 82,000,- 
000 cubic feet of masonry. Great stone 
blocks in the structure, some of which 
weigh as much as 30 tons, tell of the 
immensity of this ancient project on 
which thousands of slaves toiled and 
died. Chephren is only slightly small- 
er than Cheops. Its peak stands 447 
feet high. Standing in silent guard of 
these two man-made mountains of 
rock at Gizeh is the mysterious old 
Sphinx. Its entire body is worn by 
the winds and sands of 50 centuries 
and scarred by the picks of treasure 
hunters, and its face, which is larger 
than that of the Statue of Liberty, is 
chipped by the bullets of Vandalistic 
Mamelukes. Yet facing east it still 
guards the long-dead Pharaohs from 
each advancing day. 


PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH 


A new anesthetic known as Cyclo- 
propane is said to make childbirth 
painless without interfering with nor- 
mal birth. Dr. R. T. Knight, of the 
University of Minnesota, told this to 
the American Medical Association re- 
cently. This new anesthetic is a 
sweet-smelling hydrocarbon gas and 
has been used for a year and a half in 
general surgery. It was only recently, 
however, that it was tried out for 
childbirth and it was then found that 
two inhalations at the beginning of 
each labor pain relieves the pain with- 
out interfering with the labor. It is ad- 
ministered in a mixture with oxygen. 


ONION ODOR KILLED 

Science has again stepped in and re- 
lieved us of one of our most trying yet 
minor troubles, according to a report 
from Dr. E, E. Free. That unpleasant 
and persistent onion odor which 
clings to the breath for hours and 
sometimes days can now be killed al- 
most instantly. Two Yale scientists 


have discovered that it is caused by 
small particles of the onion and its oil 
which cling to the teeth and the inside 
of the mouth and which the most care- 
ful brushing and washing fail to re- 
move. The important thing learned, 
however, was that a_ solution of 
chloramine, which contains small 
quantities of active chlorine, will de- 
odorize the particles instantly. 


ICE WATER PREDICTS ILLNESS 

With the aid of ordinary ice water 
Dr. George Brown, of the Mayo clinic, 
can tell whether or not a person will 
suffer from high blood pressure in 
future years. The ice water is used to 
give the patient a shock while the 
blood pressure is being taken. If, as 
a result of the shock, the pressure 
rises Only 10 millimeters above normal 
in 30 seconds then the blood pressure 
will probably remain normal through- 
out life. If, however, it rises from 
30 to 100 millimeters in one minute 
then it is likely that high blood pres- 
sure will develop. 


NON-EXPLOSIVE MOTOR FUEL 

Sixteen years of experimenting have 
finally yielded Dr. Adolph Prussin, of 
New York, a new motor fuel which 
promises to eliminate much of the 


.dread of fire in flying and motoring. 


This new fuel is common gasoline in a 
new form. It is a solid jelly-like sub- 
stance, which will not explode, and 
will burn only when exposed to open 


flame. Even then it is easily extin- 
guished. Tracer bullets which during 


the last war sent planes crashing to 
the ground in flames were fired into 
it during tests with little effect. Be- 
sides eliminating this peril to war 
aviators it will make civil aviation 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





High foreheads do not indicate in- 
telligence, according to Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

The bones of a camel larger than 
any present-day camel were recently 
unearthed in Denver. It roamed 
through Colorado 20,000 years ago. 

A lost Indian tribe which has escap- 
ed all contact with civilization was 
recently sighted from the air in 
Colombia. 

A prehistoric ax that must have be- 
longed to a giant with a hand seven 
or eight inches wide has been found 
in England. 

Dr. Bailey Willis, California scien- 
tist, believes the earth is steadily 
growing hotter and will some day be- 
come a sun. 

Hot-water baths are effective in re- 
lieving the pain of a black widow 
spider bite. 

The Smithsonian Institution has ob- 
tained a photographic copy of the 
first American medical book. It was 
written by two Aztec Indians about 
1550. 

Germans claim the development of 
a new radio wave which can be sent 
in a straight line and cannot be de- 
tected outside that line. 


* The Pathfinder 


safer by reducing short-circuit fires 
and those which follow crashes. |i 
runs ordinary gasoline motors with 
about the same efficiency as common 
gasoline, and, according to the inven- 
tor, will sell for about the same price. 


PLANETOID OBSERVABLE 


The rest of 1935 will see Vesta, third 
largest planetoid in the solar system, 
in a very favorable position for ob- 
servation. Until January it will be at 
a point in its orbit where its apparent 
position will be within the constella- 
tion Aquarius, visible in the south- 
eastern sky early in the morning. It 
will be within easy view of small 
telescopes and will at times mark its 
position by passing near well-known 
stars. While not the largest Vesta is 
the brightest of those jagged masses 
of rock which swarm around the sun 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupi- 
ter. There are nearly 2,000 known 
and while Ceres, the largest, has a 
diameter of 475 miles and Vesta a 
diameter of 239 miles, most of them 
are only a few miles through. They 
are all irregular and jagged as a moun- 
tain or range of mountains would be 
if ripped from a planet and hurled 
into space. Some of them may actual- 
ly be mountains. The place they oc- 
cupy in space, according to the sys- 
tematic arrangement of the major 
planets, should be occupied by one 
major body larger than Mars or the 
earth. Such a planet may have once 
existed and then been shattered by 
some destructive force. 

THREE COLDS A YEAR 

According to Dr. E. E. Free, per- 
sons susceptible to colds might as well 
resign themselves to the fact that they 
will have three a year. Once in the 
fall, once in the winter, and again in 
the spring cold germs are so thick and 
active that it is believed impossible 
for susceptible persons to escape the 
disease. It is not known whether the 
germs are more vigorous during these 
periods and therefore cause the epi- 
demics, or whether the latter are 
caused by a seasonal lowering of the 
general body resistance of the popu- 
lation. 

—_——_____-.-o 


A DELICATE CASE OF DIPLOMACY 


Little Johnnie had swallowed a pen- 
ny. Of course everybody was anxious. 
The suspense was really painful to all 
concerned—and_ especially Johnnie. 
That evening, a young man who was 
courting Johnnie’s big sister called. 
He beat about the bush for a while 
hoping that the young lady would 
broach the subject which was upper- 
most in the minds of all. Finally, 
when the situation had become too 
oppressive, the young man burst out: 
“Has little Johnnie got over his finan- 
cial difficulty yet?” 

io 

A Western genius is said to be work- 
ing on a way to cross the carrier- 
pigeon with the parrot. He thinks thal 
in case of war it would be a great 
advantage to have carrier-pigeons who 
could talk, instead of just carrying 
notes like school kids. 
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AVIATION 


As soon as an air transport com- 
pany with the money and the desire 
to establish a 10-hour transcontinen- 
tal service through the stratosphere 
can be found, such a service will be- 
come a fact. According to several 
American manufacturers they have 
now completed studies and plans and 
are ready to construct large transports 
capable of flying 300 miles an hour or 
better at heights around 30,000 feet. 
The planes would have sealed cabins 
to maintain stable air pressure and 
oxygen supply for the passengers. 

In an effort to make the part Am- 
erica is to play in the development 
of international aviation President 
Roosevelt recently appointed a com- 
mittee to study and promote American 
air transport lines in foreign territory. 
On the committee are Assistant Secre- 
tary of State R. Walton Moore, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Stephen B. Gibbons, Assistant Post- 
master General Harlee Branch, and 
John Monroe Johnson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

One of the important results of the 
recent United States fleet maneuvers 
in the Pacific was the proof of the 
efficiency of the airplane as a sub- 
marine hunter. It was found that 
planes flying at a height of 1,000 feet 
could locate submerged submarines 
with comparative ease. After locat- 
ing them it would be a simple matter 
to destroy them with bombs. 

In a short time the enlisted strength 
of the Army Air Corps will stand at 
16,000 men. This will come as a re- 
sult of the addition of 1,442 new men 
as a part of the increase of the stand- 
ing Army recently authorized by 
Congress. 

Tests prove the new British radio 
device for the detection of approach- 
ing enemy planes has an accurate 
range of 720 miles. It was invented by 
an American and financed by an Eng- 
lishman who presented it to the Brit- 
ish government free of charge. It will 
soon be demonstrated to the United 
States War Department. An Amer- 
ican company has perfected a similar 
device, but it apparently lacks the 
range and accuracy of that now pos- 
sessed by the British War Office. 

Britain’s flying battleship, con- 
structed secretly in a British factory, 
recently made its first demonstration 
flight for the benefit of the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors. Equip- 
ped with a fast-firing gun, shooting 
20 millimeter shells, and four machine 
guns it is said to be the heaviest-armed 
plane in the world. Builders claim a 
top speed of 250 miles an hour and an 
altitude of 16,000 feet in six minutes. 

Australia is planning an extensive 
aviation expansion program which is 
expected to result in every state capi- 
tal in the Commonwealth being con- 
nected by commercial air lines within 
a year. The routes will be established 
by private companies subsidized by 











the Australian government, and the 
plans even extend to the spanning of 
the Tasman sea. The Commonwealth’s 
air defense will also be built up. 
Japan is laying plans for a vigorous 
effort designed to land her among the 
leaders in aviation. At present she 
is short of flyers and all branches of 
civil aviation are weak. By generous 
government aid she intends to over- 
come these weaknesses and gain an 
adequate number of flyers for both 
commercial and military aviation, en- 
courage civil commercial air lines, 
and develop airplane factories. Land- 
ing fields and private flying will also 
receive much attention. It is expect- 
ed that an initial expenditure of $60,- 
000,000 and an annual expenditure of 
$1,000,000 thereafter will be made. 
There are also plans to spend $25,- 
000,000 to improve military aviation. 
It looks as if huge airships (Zep- 
pelins) may soon replace some of the 
steamers operating between the 
Netherlands and the Netherlands East 
Indies. Steamship operators running 
ships between these points have suf- 
fered tremendous losses recently but 
they calculate that an airship service 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


ALGERIA (L’ALGERIE) 

Title—French colony. 

Location—N. Africa, bounded by 
Mediterranean Sea, Tunisia, Libya, 
French West Africa, Rio de Oro, Mo- 
rocco and Tangier. 

Area—847,552 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography — Mediter- 
ranean along coast, less temperate 
nearer interior, extremes of tempera- 
ture over Sahara. Mainly high land, 
with mountains bordering colony and 
dividing coastal and steppe regions 
from Sahara. 

Capital—Alger (Algiers) (Pop. 257,- 
100). 

Population—6,553,450 (7.7 to sq. 
mi.). 

Official Language—French. 

Government—Administered by Gov- 
ernor-General, aided by Financial 
Delegates and Superior Council both 
of whose members are elected by peo- 
ple, and by a consulting council. 
Northern territory divided into three 
departments, each sending a senator 
and three deputies to the National As- 
sembly in France. Southern terri- 
tories split into colonies, each under 
military command. 

Ruler—Jules Carde, Governor-Gen- 
eral. 

Religion—Moslem predominates. 

Value of Exports (1934)—$227,200,- 
000. 

Value of Imports (1934)—$262,200,- 
000. 

Chief Exports & Products—Cereals, 
tobacco, wines, olive oil, fruits, live- 
stock, iron ore, zinc ore, phosphate, 
fish, coral, sponges, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

French Envoy represents Algeria in 
U. &. 

American Consul General in Alger— 
Ernest L. Ives. 
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over the same route could be carried 
on profitably. The Dutch do not share 
the American prejudice against dirigi- 
bles which grew out of the Macon and 
other disasters, so the surface ship 
companies together with the Royal 
Dutch Airlines (KLM) are forming a 
syndicate to inaugurate the dirigible 
service. In the meantime, however, 
KLM is not neglecting her regular fly- 
ing service over the same route. With 
her new fleet of American transports 
she has cut the time for the 9,000-mile 
trip from nine days to five and a half 
days. This gives the Dutch company 
considerable advantage over the Brit- 
ish and French service to the same 
part of the world. Their time for the 
trip is still nine days. 

qe 


BEGINNERS’ RATES OF PAY 


If you are one of those who grad- 
uated from school this year and are 
looking for a job to make your for- 
tune, your starting pay will depend to 
a great extent on the kind of a job you 
get and the part of the country in 
which you land it. A government 
tabulation of statistics for 13 major 
industries revealed that the highest 
beginner’s pay is found in the auto 
industry at about 55 cents per hour. 
General contracting ranks second and 
oil refining third with 45 and 44 cents 
per hour respectively. Highest be- 
ginner’s wages are paid in the North 
Central region in and around Michi- 
gan, Indiana and Illinois where work- 
ers may start at a dollar an hour. 
Southern regions pay the lowest with 
a top price of about 62 cents an hour 
and may go as low as 10 or 20. 

sinieneeieaedtgiiiinaanilalidiamtna 


CONFEDERATES IN BRAZIL 


Dr. W. H. Haas, of Northwestern 
university, while traveling through the 
Amazon jungles, uncovered another 
one of the numerous tragedies of the 
Civil war. In a primitive, poverty 
ridden section of Brazil 600 miles from 
the coast he found the remnants of 
several aristocratic families of the 
South which had fled the United States 
to make a new start in Brazil after the 
Union victory. Unable to raise cotton 
in the damp climate the few who did 
not return could scratch only the 
meagerest existence from the jungle 
soil and are now living in extreme 
poverty. Dr. Haas talked to one very 
old woman whose clothes were in 
rags and whose feet were bare. She 
had vivid recollections of her father’s 
extensive plantation in Alabama with 
its great fields of cotton and spacious, 
beautiful home. 

TE LAE S SE ee 
IT’S FINE FOR CORN 

How comforting it is to sigh 

Beneath a blistering copper sky, 

When not a breath of air is nigh: 

“It’s fine for corn.” 


When on your bed you lie all night 
A sleepless, sweaty, suffering night 
Just say: “It’s hot, but it’s all right; 
It’s fine for corn.” 


And if at last you’re stricken low, 
Just smile and say before you go: 
“The weather’s rough on me, but, Oh, 
It’s fine for corn.” 
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Boy Scout Movement 
Makes Great Progress 
In Its 25 Years 


This is Boy Scout Year in America. 
On February 8, 1935, the Boy Scouts 
of America celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of the organization for on 
that day in 1910 it was incorporated 
under the laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Observance of its birthday 
inaugurated its Silver Jubilee of which 
the highlight will be the National 
Jamboree in Washington August 21 to 
30. Scouts from 73 scattered nations 
of the world in which the Scouting 
movement is organized will come to 
join in the national celebration. A 
kindly Congress and State Depart- 
ment set aside passport requirements 
for the occasion. 

This is just one of the visible re- 
sults of the spread of Scouting into 
all corners of the world. In order to 
understand its amazing growth it is 
necessary to know something of the 
history of the organization and what 
it stands for. It has been said that 
a boy’s will is “the wind’s will” and 
that he is like a bicycle, “stable only 
when going somewhere.” These things 
were taken into account about the 
beginning of the century when the 
need of doing something for the 
youth of the land began to be recog- 
nized as a pressing problem. About 
that time there came into existence in 
America an organization known as 
the “Woodcraft Indians” founded by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. At the same 
time Daniel Carter Beard organized a 
similar movement, the “Sons of Daniel 
Boone,” named after the famous pio- 
neer of that name. Then, in 1908 Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, who recently 
visited this country, perfected an 
organization in England under the 
name of Boy Scouts. Since the ideals 
of both American organizations were 
about the same and were similar to 
the British group the two merged and 
becanie the Boy Scouts of America. 
A later organization, Lone Scouts, 
founded primarily for those boys who 
were situated so they could not take 
part in group movements, also merged 
with the Boy Scouts in 1923. 

Beginning with President William 
H. Taft in 1910 the change of each ad- 
ministration saw the President of the 
United States become the honorary 
head of the organization with which 
some of them had already been identi- 
fied as workers. President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, for instance, had been a 
volunteer worker for 14 years before 
becoming its titular head in 1933. But 
there have been five real presidents of 
the Boy Scouts. Of these the present 
executive officer, Walter W. Head, has 
served continuously from 1926 with 
only a break of one month. Dr. James 
E. West has served as Chief Scout 
Executive since the first year of the 
movement, one of the founders, “Dan” 
Beard, is still National Scout Commis- 
sioner and many of the other original 
organizers are still in harness. 

Its greatest appeal, perhaps, lies in 


the fact that it has opened to boyhood 
the way to the great outdoors; the 
plains, the hills and the mountain 
trails. It has built character and 
taught health and safety, woodcraft 
and handicraft, how to be resourceful 
when possessed of few resources other 
than natural intelligence, and above 
all, service to others. Deep in the 
heart of nearly every boy is the de- 
sire to be noticed or, to phrase it a 
little differently, a desire to be recog- 
nized by his elders as an important 
and useful element in life. This want 
is satisfied in Scouting for in order 
that he may carry out the Scout law 
which says he must be trustworthy, 
helpful and must do a good turn every 
day he is taught to become proficient 
in ways of making himself useful that 
cannot escape recognition. Last but 
not least Scouting offers the oppor- 
tunity to exercise the “gang” or “club” 
spirit in the proper way. 

From the very beginning personal 
responsibility devolves upon the Scout 
and his progress in knowledge and 
skill is marked through the awarding 
of medals, merit badges, honorable 
mention, etc. These act as a spur to 
ambition and he advances from the 
Tenderfoot or Cub stage through the 
various degrees until he may become 
an Eagle Scout—a rank of which any 
boy or his parents may well be proud. 

Anyone who pauses to review brief- 
ly a few of the accomplishments of 
this organization in the past quarter- 
century cannot help being impressed. 
Almost 2,000 awards have been made 
to Scouts for life saving at the risk of 
their own lives and this figure does 
not take into account other rescues 
and the thousands of lives which have 
been saved through application of 
Scout trained first aid. Examination 
of records of a few of the 32,800 Scout 
units reveals the wide latitude of serv- 
ices rendered. In them may be found 
notations of how a troop aided in the 
search for a lost child; helped in city 
clean-up campaigns; made police traf- 
fic counts and distributed copies of 
new traffic laws; planted trees; sold 
papers for a crippled boy while he 
was ill; acted as ushers at civic and 
public affairs; rendered special serv- 
ices to the blind and needy, etc. How- 
ever, one need not go to the individual 
troop records for the newspapers are 
constantly recording their deeds dur- 
ing floods, earthquakes, hurricanes, 
epidemics and other occasions of dis- 
tress. 

A thumb-nail brief of a few out- 
standing events in 25 years of Scout- 
ing follow: 1910, incorporated; 1911, 
national office opened and first annual 
meeting held (at the White House); 
1912, started campaign for safe and 
sane July 4th; 1913, outstanding serv- 
ice performed during Ohio floods; 
1915, Merit Badge and Sea Scout pro- 
gram instituted; 1918, chartered by 
Congress; 1917-19, war service in- 
cluding sales of Liberty Bonds and 
War Savings Stamps; 1920, first World 
Jamboree; 1921, service in Colorado 
and Texas floods; 1923, Lone Scouts 
join up; 1924, swimming instruction 
instituted and second World Jam- 





* The Pathfinde: 


According to some Scout historians the idea 
of the organization was conceived by Sir 
Robert S. Baden-Powell, above,after obser» 
ing the efficiency of a system of dispatch 
carrying boys during the Boer war in South 
Africa. Others say he got his idea from 
Seton-Thompson’s “Woodcraft Indians.” 


boree; 1925, service in Illinois tor 
nado, California earthquake anid 
Louisiana fire; 1926, instituted Silve: 
Buffalo, (a Scout award to outsider 
for service to boyhood) ; 1927, extend 
ed program to include rural boys 
1928, one Scout goes to Antarctic, 
three to Africa, and four make Cover 
ed Wagon tour of Lincoln Highway: 
1929, third World Jamboree; 193) 
President Hoover’s White House con 
ference; 1931, service in relief work 
and instituted Club program for smal! 
boys; 1932, instituted 10-year plan: 
1933, authorized Senior program fo: 
older boys and held fourth World 
Jamboree; 1934, relief service, mad 
greatest membership increase in his 
tory; 1935, American Silver Jubile: 
and Washington Jamboree. 

During these 25 years more than 
6,500,000 have participated in Scouting 
in its various branches and over 5,000,- 
000 boys have passed through its 
ranks, many of whom have now grown 
to manhood. Many of these still find 
time to serve as scoutmasters, ad 
visers, etc., and are helping to carr) 
out the objective of the 10-year pro 
gram instituted in 1932—“One Out ol 
Every Four New Male Citizens a Four 
year Scout-trained Man.” Others find 
themselves too occupied to be of much 
aid but wherever they are they have 
never forgotten the Scout oath: “On 
my honor I will do my best to do m) 
duty to God and my country and lo 
obey the Scout law; to help other peo- 
ple at all times; and to keep mysel! 
physically strong, mentally awake 


and morally straight.” 
—___-..——_____ 


TOWN CRIER STILL EXISTS 


The Board of Trade of Province- 
town, Mass., has revived a custom dal 
ing back from early Puritan days. A 
new town crier has been appointed to 
take up the work allowed to lapse 4 
few years ago when the last crier 
passed on. So once again the old 
town crier’s bell rings through th« 
streets of Provincetown. 
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PASTIME © 


PERFECT BRIDGE HANDS 


Once in a while we read in the news 
where someone in a bridge game or 
bridge tournament has been dealt a 
“perfect” hand—that is, a complete 
set of one suit—hearts, diamonds, 
clubs or spades. Frequently it is re- 











ported that persons drawing such 
hands have died of heart failure. Did 
you ever draw such a hand? We 


never have, but such a thing is entire- 
ly possible. However, the chances of 
anyone drawing a “perfect” hand in 
bridge are remote indeed. The sta- 
tisticians have long been on the job 
and at last they have figured that such 
hands come not more than once in 
more than 635,000,000,000 deals. So 
don’t count on one or don’t even wish 
for one in your next bridge game. The 
statisticians have figured even further 
and have reached the conclusion that 
every one of the 10,000,000 bridge 
players in this country would have to 
deal 20 bridge hands every day of the 
year for nearly nine years in order 
to deal a single hand containing all 
the cards of one suit to one person. 


FUN WITH FIGURES 
You don’t have to be a mathemati- 
cian to really have fun with figures. 
You only have to be clever. Take the 
following row of figures, for exam- 
ple: 1034482758620689655172413793. It 
would take a large piece of paper 
and a lot of figuring for most of us 
to multiply this 28-figure number 
by three. But if you are clever you 
just take the last figure on the right 
(which happens to be three) and 
put it on the left and the job is done. 
The answer in the multiplication is 

31034482758620689655 17241379. 


AN OLD CATCH PUZZLE 


Having had numerous requests for 
a solution to this old timer in recent 
weeks we are going to print the puzzle 
this week and the answer in the next 
or following issue. In the accompa- 
nying diagram we have a figure 
which you are asked to make with 
three separate, continuous lines with- 
out crossing or retracing any line. 
The puzzle made its appearance more 


Draw With Three Strokes of the Pen 


than 50 years ago and was originally 
called the “five brick puzzle.” But 
after you puzzle over it some time you 
will decide as have numerous famous 
puzzlers that it just cannot be done. 
Of course you will be right. 
Mathematicians have figured that ii 
is impossible to draw such a figure 
with only three separate strokes of 


The least it can be done 
in is four. However, there are sev- 
eral trick solutions to the old saw. 
One such solution consists of draw- 
ing all of the lines, except the two 
vertical ones in the upper part with 
two continuous strokes. Then by 
folding the paper it is possible to draw 
these two with one stroke, thus mak- 
ing a total of three strokes for the 
whole figure. 

Another interesting version of this 
old catch, and about which most peo- 
ple want to know, is to draw a contin- 
uous line which will intersect each of 
the 16 lines in the diagram without 
going over a line or crossing a line 
twice. Within the past month the 
Pathfinder has received hundreds of 
requests for a solution to this version, 
in spite of the fact that we have had 
the solution many times in the past. 
It seems to be one of those puzzles 
that will not stay solved. 

The puzzle is usually stated like 
this: There were five fields laid off as 
shown in the accompanying diagram. 
Some hounds jumped a fox and in the 
chase the fox crossed every fence, but 
did not cross any fence twice; nor did 
he cross his own trail. Indicate with 
one continuous line the fox’s trail. 
The solution to this part of the puzzle 
will be given next week. 

HOW MANY P’S IN A POT 

Since this is the season when most 
gardens are paying returns for the 
labor spent on them most homes have 
a good supply of green peas on hand. 
So if you run out of other forms of 
entertainment for callers or party 
guests, try this simple guessing game. 
Fill a small glass jar with peas and 
print in large letters on a card the 
following rime: 


the pencil. 


Pleasant people ponder, please; 
Here’s a pot that’s full of peas, 
Patience plenty, place your guess; 
How many peas does the pot possess? 


The guests can have as many guesses 
as they choose. And after everyone 
has hazarded his guess, the hostess can 
give out the correct answer, which is 
—the word “pot” contains only one p. 











BRAIN TEASER 





Three wheels have the same diame- 
ter, 48 inches, and are of the same 
weight, 200 pounds. One has prac- 
tically its entire weight in the center 
within a diameter of 12 inches; an- 
other has its weight principally in a 
six-inch rim; and the third wheel has 
its weight evenly distributed through- 
out the whole wheel. If started down 
hill simultaneously, and allowing 
nothing for friction, which wheel 
would reach the bottom first. Answer 
next week. 


Last Week’s Answer—There was no 

loser. 
ee 

NEARING THE VANISHING POINT 
I’ve little sympathy, I must confess, 
With the opinion many men express, 
That women are extravagant in dress- 
I hardly see how thr y could do with less. 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1931, C.M.Co. 


STOP/2ZITCH 


oe «IN ONE MINUTE... 


Simply apply Dr: Dennis’ cooling, antiseptic, liquid 
D. D. D. Prescription. Quickly relieves the itching 
torture of eczema, eruptions, rashes and other ekin 
afflictions. Its gentle oils soothe the irritated and in- 
flamed skin. Clear, greaseless, and stainless—dries 
fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 350 
trial bottle, at drug stores, provesit—or money back. 


D.D.D. PAshcription 





Getting Bald? 
Use JAPANESE OIL 


Made in U. S. A. 


THE ANTISEPTIC SCALP MEDICINE 
Different from Ordinary Hair Tonics 
60c & $1.00. At All Druggists. 


Write for FREE booklet ‘‘ The Truth About The 
Hair.’’ National Remedy Co., Dept. P, New York 








MAKE $50 TO $100 A WEEK! 


Many of our successful students are now making big 
money. Our simple methods make it easy to learn Com- 
mercial Art, Cartooning and Designing at home in spare 
time. New low tuition rate. Write for big free book 
ART for Pleasure and Profit,today. State age. Addres 


STUDIO 187, WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
1115-—35TH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Start $1260 to 
$2100 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN. Common 
Education usually sufficient 
Write immediately for free 
2-page book, with list of 
positions and full par- 
ticulars on how to get 
them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. A-182 

ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
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CATCH Fish Traps ~. 

$1. Write for Free rz f 

Trap Otter and Bargain * “ry 

Catalog. Walton Supply < © 
Oo. 


Co., F-4, St. Louis, ae. 


SIX Magazines 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman’s World 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
2 Mothers’ Home Life 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 
5 Good Stories 14 Needlecraft 

15 Home Friend 





6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 
7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 
$ Country Home 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 


10 Leghorn World X The Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. Each magazine for one year. 
— — —ORDER BLANK— —- —- —- — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year 


TY2TATS]G 17191 10a 1 12 13)04y 05/06) 17/18 | 














HOME 


SELECT COLORS WITH CARE 


Paint for the interior of homes, of- 
fices, business places, etc., becomes a 
good investment not only because the 
proper colors relieve eyestrain but be- 
cause they brighten the dispositions of 
those working or living within. New 
interior painting and wall paper 
should be studied carefully for their 
light reflecting properties before use. 
Magnesium oxide is rated scientifical- 
ly as the best light reflector although 
it is not a paint pigment. It rates 98 
per cent; white, 84; cream, 68; ivory, 
66; pink, 66; yellow, 57; buff, 51; 
light gray, 51; light green, 45; light 
blue, 36; dark red, 13; dark blue, eight; 
and black is rated close to zero. 


PREVENT HORSES OVERHEATING 


Intense and continued hot weather 
for several days during midsummer is 
likely to bring reports of horses being 
lost from overheating. In order to 
prevent such losses, Iowa state veteri- 
narians say, haul a couple of barrels 
of water to the field and allow the 
team an opportunity to drink every 
hour or so. If this is done and the 
equines are allowed all the salt they 
want in the stables or pastures heat 
losses will not occur. 


FIRST AID FOR SUNSTROKE 


Knowledge of what to do in case of 
sunstroke may come in handy some- 
time since the heat from the mid- 
summer sun always carries with it 
certain danger. Sunstroke is usually 
preceded by a sharp pain in the head, 
an oppressed feeling, followed by un- 
consciousness. A victim of such an 
attack should be removed to a cool 
place and part of the clothing remov- 
ed or at least, loosened. Cold packs 
should be kept on the head and chest 
while waiting for a doctor to arrive. 
-atient should be given cold water to 
drink when consciousness returns— 
never a stimulant. Cold applications 
may be discontinued when the skin 
is no longer hot. 


PROTECT COWS FROM FLIES 


Flies which cannot be reached by 
head or tail cause untold suffering 
among the dairy and other farm ani- 
mals during the summer months. If 
pastures have brushy portions some of 
the flies are dislodged as the animals 
walk about. Those in a dry lot and 
having access to the barn or shed may 
be afforded a measure of protection 
by splitting old sacks and hanging 
them in such a way that the loose ends 
will hang down over the backs and 
sides of the animals as they walk 
under. 


DAMP HAY IS DANGEROUS 


Although we have just emerged from 
a prolonged drouth there are some 
sections of the country where the sea- 
son this year has been extremely wet 
and a heavy hay yield has resulted. 
When putting up hay in a stack or 





mow it is well to bear in mind that 
spontaneous combustion is a reality 
and dangerous fires have started in 
this way. Conditions are ideal for 
such a fire when damp hay is stored 
in a large stack or mow. If the moist 
hay is deep within the pile it may just 
smoulder and leave a charred cavity. 
But if it is near the surface and air 
reaches it a disastrous fire may start. 
Some of these hot spots have been re- 
ported as approaching 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit. A ventilating flue may be 
constructed from boards and cross 
slats but the best prevention is to stack 
only well cured hay. 


GREENS VALUABLE FOOD 

Greens are especially desirable food 
because of the minerals and four kinds 
of vitamins they contain, all of which 
stimulate growth and increase resis- 
tance to disease. Greens dishes de- 
pend on the taste, of course, but there 
is a great variety to choose from. 
There is lettuce, spinach, cress, dande- 
lions, chard, kale, beet and turnip tops 
from the garden, and the nutritionists 
of North Dakota agricultural college 
say young alfalfa shoots that develop 
after cutting make fine greens, as well 
as purslane, more commonly known 
as “pigweed.” Vitamins B and C are 
likely to be destroyed by cooking and 
for this reason greens should be fre- 
quently served raw. In cooking, use 
as littke water as possible and don’t 
forget to can a supply for next winter. 


CHECK ON TEMPORARY TEETH 


Sometimes little attention is paid to 
a diseased temporary tooth but it is 
just as great a menace as a permanent 
one in the same condition. A child 
should be taught the regular use of a 
toothbrush by the time it is three years 
old and regular annual trips to the 
dentist should begin at least by this 
time. One of the most important things 
to do for the teeth of the youngster is 








AMERICANA 





Inmates of the New Hampshire State 
Prison selecting “the most popular 
man” as part of their July 4 celebra- 
tion. 

Better times increasing Chicago’s 
divorce rate 86 per cent over a year 
ago. 

Women being urged to crusade for 
legalized lotteries in this country. 

The W. C. T. U. sarcastically pro- 
posing a national beer-drinking mara- 
thon. 

Business firms refusing to hire new 
employees who have previously been 
on relief rolls because they do not be- 
lieve any person who would accept a 
dole would make a good employee. 

A man chartering an airplane to 
take a suicide leap into the Atlantic. 

Tavern keepers in a New Jersey 
city getting bids to a drunken driving 
trial to hear a lecture on “The Evils 
of Serving Alcoholic Drinks in Excess 
to Drivers of Automobiles.” 

A pious peddler in New York selling 
Bibles and giving counterfeit quarters 
for change. 


¥ The Pathfind:«: 


to feed them. Teeth live, grow 4), 
feed like other parts of the bod 
Milk, fruit and green vegetables 
rich in tooth food. 


HEN FRUIT NEEDS CARE 


Eggs, to give best results, should | 
procured from the grocer who tres 
them as “perishable” products a: 
keeps them in the refrigerator. Th: 
cannot be “best” if kept all day lo: 
in the sun or even in a basket on t! 
counter. But care in the groce 
means little unless equal care is giv: 
in the home. They should be ke 
apart from odorous foods such 
onions which quickly impart thx 
fragrance to the eggs. Some hous 
wives are confused by the vario 
grades offered on the market so he: 
is how the government grades the: 
U. S. Special is the very best and t!) 
kind you buy for the sick; U. S. Ext 
is the top grade in many markets ani 
is the regular breakfast egg; U. Ss 
Standard is the type usually sold { 
“Strictly Fresh”; and the U. S. Trad 
is for cooking purposes where flay 
isn’t so important. 

————— > ————______ 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


All go unto one place; all are of t! 
dust, and all turn to dust again. 
Ecclesiastes 3:20. 

——____-. 

FARM POWER PLANS PUSHED 

President Roosevelt’s rural electri 
fication program is all set to go. Mo: 
ris L. Cooke, director of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, has an 
nounced that hundreds of applica 
tions for loans for rural electrifica 
tion projects have already been ap 
proved by the engineering and legal 
divisions of his administration ani 
await only approval by the Advisor) 
Committee on Allotments of the Work 
Relief set-up. According to Directo: 
Cooke his REA will make no grants 
under its $100,000,000 program. Bu! 
REA will, under proper conditions 
lend to pay the cost of building powe: 
and light lines in areas without elec 
tric service. He says these loans wil! 
be made for 20 years at three per ce! 
interest. But no farmer will be r: 
quired to mortgage his home to assis! 
him in bringing electrical service | 
his community. Loans will be mac 
to private companies assisting the go\ 
ernment in carrying out its progra! 
Pointing out that only one America 
farm in 10 now has electric servic: 
Director Cooke says the REA /progra 
has two main objectives. One is | 
bring economic benefits and_ living 
comforts to farmers, The other is t 
“promote national recovery by crea! 
ing new and profitable business fo! 
producers of supplies, equipment a! 
appliances, and by providing usefu 
jobs, directly and indirectly, for th 
largest possible number of workers 

iihekieateisAialline 


A PUSH FROM A READER 
Pathfinder’s a common-sense paper 
Which cuts no chimerical caper. 

Optimistic and sane— 
We'd have good times again 
If our leaders would ape ’er! 
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WOMEN 


SODA BATH FOR PRICKLY HEAT 


Summer is hard enough on baby 
without the cooing youngster having 
to suffer prickly heat. However, 
where it is hot this itchy rash will be 
one more worry for mother. Even 
older children sometimes break out 
with prickly heat causing them to be 
cross and sleepless. One of the sur- 
est ways of preventing heat rash is 
cool dressing . If it is unbearably hot 
a diaper is sufficient clothing for the 
baby. And some loose, cool play suit 
is plenty for the older child. Prickly 
heat usually appears on the back, 
chest, neck and arms and sometimes 
the face. Perspiration while the 
youngsters are asleep helps to bring 
out the heat pimples. When the heat 
rash appears one of the best remedies 
is frequent baking soda baths. A 
mother having a youngster subject to 
heat rash may keep a glass jar of soda 
solution handy and dab it on and let 
itdry. Do this several times a day. To 
mix the solution sterilize some water 
by boiling it. When still warm add a 
teaspoon of soda to each pint of water. 
Cool and place in a covered jar for 
use when needed. Baking soda is also 
good for the baby’s bath in hol 
weather—a teaspoonful to each quart 
of water. And don’t be afraid to give 
the baby more than one tepid bath a 
day in hot weather. He can be bath- 
ed three or four times a day if well. 


HAIR “SUPERSTITIONS” HIT 


In a recent address to Chicago beau- 
ty school graduates Paul A. Thomas, 
noted scalp specialist, exploded many 
of the old hair superstitions or myths 
by declaring: “Singeing doesn’t make 
the hair healthier. Shaving the scalp 
or cutting doesn’t cause faster growth. 
Worry or shock cannot turn the hair 
white. When a white hair is pulled 
out two will not grow in its place. 
Baldness is not hereditary. Brain 
work is not a cause of baldness. Blonds 
are more apt to become bald. Cases 
of people being ‘scared baldheaded’ 
are mythical. Hats do not cause hair 
loss. Red hair doesn’t indicate quick 
temper. The hair doesn’t grow after 
death. A hair cut will not weaken a 
small child. The hair is entirely de- 
pendent on the scalp for growth and 
health.” 


WORLD’S 10 “FIRST LADIES” 


If you were to name off-hand the 10 
most famous women in the world, or 
the 10 most outstanding women, just 
who and who and who would you 
name? Undoubtedly almost every 
woman would pick a list all her own. 
Of course most of the lists would con- 
tain names of certain prominent 
women. But they would vary. The 











same would no doubt hold true if we 
all decided to pick our own list of the 
world’s 10 “first” ladies. Claiming that 
ladies today are almost like the dodo 
—exinct—Elsa Maxwell, the writer, 
has saved all of us the trouble of 


guessing a list of the world’s leading 
ladies, by selecting one for us. Her 
list follows: Mme. Jacques Balsan, the 
former Consuelo Vanderbilt; Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor; Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth; Irene Dunne, movie actress; 
the Duchess of Southerland; the Mar- 
chioness of Carisbrooke; the Duchess 
d’Ayen of France; the Duchess of 
Doudeaville of France; Marie Temp- 
est, of England; and the Duchess Ser- 
monetta of Italy. 

Now, most of us have our own ideas 
as to what the requirements for war- 
ranting being called a lady are. But 
to have some base from which to 
work suppose we consider the diction- 
ary definition of “lady.” Most dic- 
tionaries of any size give five or six 
definitions. The first such definition 
in Webster’s is: “A woman who looks 
after the domestic affairs of a family; 
the female head of a household.” An- 
other definition by the same authori- 
ty is—“A woman having proprietary 
rights, rule or autherity; a woman to 
whom obedience or homage is owed 
as aruler.” Still another of Mr. Web- 
ster’s definitions say—‘A woman of 
social distinction or position; a wom- 
an conventionally or courteously re- 
garded as of a superior social position 
or as more or less above a certain 
rather indefinite but not necessarily 
high social status. Unfortunately 
every one of Miss Maxwell’s 10 “first 
ladies” fall under this definition. Web- 
ster has yet another definition of 
“lady,” however, which we like best 
of all—even before the first one given 
in this article. It is “a woman of re- 
fined or gentle manners.” And to list 
all of the women of the world having 
those qualities would be an endless 
task—even for a world-wide CWA. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Cut flowers last longer in pure water 
than they do when aspirin or salt is 
added. 

Rugs can be cleaned on the floor 
by washing with soap suds containing 
very little liquid and then wiping 
with a clean cloth. 

A spray or sprinkle of lemon juice 
will stop sliced peaches from turn- 
ing dark. 

When you have those baking powder 
biscuits all ready for the Oven press 
a tiny piece of butter down into the 
center of each—then note the im- 
provement when you eat them. 

Do not can overripe fruits and 
vegetables. Use the freshest. 

Flour sieves should never be wash- 
ed with soap. Wash in soda water 
and dry thoroughly. 

Fresh fruit stains can be removed 
from the table cloth by sponging with 
lemon juice and washing with hot 


water. 
——uwW«- -—_—- 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


What stronger breastplate than a heart 
untainted! 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
just, 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in 
steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is cor- 
rupted.—Second Part of King Hen- 
ry VI, Act III, Scene 2. 
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LATEST FASHIONS 








2310—The flare of this dress looks tricky, but it is 
all in the cut and quite simple; so is the yoke which 
is cut in one with the front and the back. Design- 
ed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 re- 
quires 334 yards 36 inch fabric. 

9318—The raglan sleeves, V-neckline and _ skirt 
panels of this afternoon dress combine in artfully 


Designed for 16 to 2 


concealing extra pounds. 
A 36 requires 3'2 yards 


years and 34 to 46 bust. 
39 inch fabric 

9986—Ideal for vacation wear, whether you stay 
home or go away, is this chic ‘‘shirtmaker,’’ design- 
ed for comfort and action. Designed for 14 to 20 
years and 32 to 40 bust. A 16 requires 3'2 yards 
39 inch fabric. 

2244—We haven't seen a neater nor more business- 
like house dress than this. With princess lines it 
can be worn either with or without a belt. Designed 
for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 46 bust. A 36 requires 
45, yards 36 inch fabric 

9478—Wear shis charming day-time dress at break- 
fast and give hubby a picture he will remember all 
day. Buttons and scallops ere effective trimming 
Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 
requires 3 yards 35 inch fabric. 


Price of Patterns 15¢ each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
15c; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashier 
Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


This Week’s Bargain 


Special Club 923 ONLY 
Country Home, 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 


McCall's Magazine ..... $200 
Good Stories ........ : : cd eee 
Each magazine 1 year—112 big issues. Send your 











Pictorial Review 2 es 
Household Magazine... 

The Pathfinder........ You save $2.00 
No change or substitution in the magazines in this 





order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, O. C. 
HELP Wanted tiosenas. ere: 


Malee $50-$180. A Month. No Experience Necessary® Female 
All Minds of pf $4 Prectealy € re. Write now, enclosing 
stamp. $c - 7-27-24,148 W. rk 


hart Bureau, Dep’ 45th St., New Yo 
and warts removed from face 
aq L and body, safely, quickly, at 
home. No ain or blemish. No 
acid. FREE information. Write. 
NEFF LABORATORIES, Dept. 87, SAGINAW, MICH. 
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All Wealth 
Belongs to All— 


According to 
the New Ideal 


(Continued from page 1) 


ist is opposed to state interference 
with individual freedom wherever, in 
his opinion, it can be avoided. The 
terms ‘socialism’ and ‘individualism’ 
are both vaguely used—and general- 
ly as terms of reproach.” 

Webster’s dictionary sketches indi- 
vidualism this way: “A theory or poli- 
cy having primary regard for individ- 
ual rights—one maintaining the politi- 
cal and economic independence of the 
individual—one maintaining the in- 
dependence of the individual initiative, 
action and interest, as in industrial 
organization or in government. The 
essential features are private property 
in capital—to which are added rights 
of bequest and inheritance, thus per- 
mitting unlimited transfer and accu- 
mulation of wealth. Thus it isarivalry 
between individuals in the accession 
of wealth—a struggle for existence in 
which the fittest survive.” 

The more modern claim is that the 
rule of the “survival of the fittest” was 
always wrong, as it meant the exploi- 
tation of millions for the benefit of the 
favored ones. This has paved the 
way for such campaigns as that of 
Upton Sinclair, who ran for governor 
of California on a platform which de- 
clared that there must no longer be 
production for profit but only “pro- 
duction for use.” This plan, and others 
of various shades of radicalism, has 
been crystallized in the platform of 
the new “third party” recently set up 
at Chicago. This platform, in the 
main, demands: Unlimited production 
for use and for the unemployed. High 
wages for all who work and the com- 
plete unionization of industry. Pro- 
vision, at public expense, for all the 
risks of life—such as maternity, sick- 
ness, unemployment, old age, etc. Gov- 
ernment regulation of farm produc- 
tion which will guarantee the farmer 
his cost of production. Heavy taxation 
of all big incomes, including tax- 
exempt bonds, corporation surpluses, 
inheritances, etc. Immediate public 
ownership and operation of all nat- 
ural resources, transportation and 
utilities, mines, munition plants and 
all basic industries, as well as the 
banking and whole system of cur- 
rency and credit. Abolition of the 
power of the Supreme Court to defeat 
or prevent the action of Congress to 
provide for what it believes is the 
welfare of the people. 

On the other hand, in still more ad- 
vanced circles there is talk of abolish- 
ing Congress. Some of the reformers 
believe that there are far too many 
old men in public life, and some sug- 
gest that senators should only be al- 
lowed to serve if they are between the 
age of 20 and 40 years. Ways may be 
developed to nip the “individualism” 
evil in the bud. Such “rugged indi- 


vidualists” as Edison—who set a bad 
example by working too long hours— 
may be got out of the way by a sys- 
tem of “euthanasia” or “painless 
liquidation,” as Hitler calls it. Or 
they may be placed in institutions for 
the feeble-minded. When all the new 
ideas get to working well it will be 
possible to reduce the working week 
to 20 hours—or perhaps only 10, be- 
cause there will no longer be anyone 
who is “exploiting” others or who is 
in a position to live on profits, rents, 
interest, dividends, rake-offs, bonuses, 
etc. Interest rates anyway will be 
made so low that the money-lenders 
won’t be able to live on their income, 
as they have so long. Taxes graduat- 
ed upward until they take more than 
half of big fortunes will soon nab the 
accumulated wealth and redistribute 
it into the hands of people who will 
spend it. In this way, by a compara- 
tively simple process, there will be 
“plenty for all,” because the “rugged 
individual” will no longer be permit- 
ted to stand in the way of progress 
toward the Utopia which Marx and 
others have so ably pictured. 





KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Picnickers and campers this time of 
year are pretty apt to have some tough 
battles with mosquitoes. When they 
turn in for the night it’s buzz, buzz, 
buzz; bite, bite, bite; and fight, fight, 
fight. Thus they are pretty apt to 
have some rather horrifying dreams 
about giant mosquitoes. However, 
that is not supposed to be the case in 
this week’s Know Any Bigger story, 
contributed by George C. Murphy, of 
St. Mary’s, Kans., who writes as fol- 
lows: 

A few years ago I was seated on the 
bank of the Kaw river doing a little 
fishing with a pole and line. The 
afternoon was warm and the mos- 
quitoes were very bad. In fact they 
kept getting worse as the afternoon 
progressed. I noticed one mosquito 
coming toward me and he was every 
bit the size of a bird and had a tusk 
on him the size of a lead pencil. Well, 
I picked up a fair sized stick and 
struck at him good and hard, but, as 
luck would have it, I only clipped him 
enough to make him hike for home. 
Things were going along nicely after 
that and the fish were biting swell. 
There was a sort of drone in the air 
and I thought it was an airplane pass- 
ing over until it drew closer and closer 
and then through the trees I saw a 
swarm of giant mosquitoes flying to- 
ward me at full speed. I jumped up 
and started on a run along the bank 
of the river and every time I looked 
back the mosquitoes were up on me 
closer. I was nearly exhausted and 
the mosquitoes were not over five feet 
from me when I spotted an old boiler 
lying along the bank ahead and I 
made a dive for that and crawled in 
pulling the lid down behind me. I 
felt pretty safe in there until some- 
thing stuck me in the leg and I knew 
that the mosquitoes were swarming 
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around the boiler and were set on 
getting me. I went to straighten my- 
self out a little in the boiler and my 
hand fell upon a rock. I picked it up 
and reached back and just bent that 
mosquito’s tusk down on the inside 
so he couldn’t get away. Several 
others pushed through the boiler and 
I just bent their tusks down as they 
‘ame through. They were all stuck 
there and couldn’t get away but they 
fought and flapped their wings so hard 
that they just carried the boiler and 
myself up in the air. I finally peeked 
out and found myself sailing along 
about five hundred feet in the air and 
moving along just about five miles an 
hour. Since none of the other mos- 
quitoes followed us I just threw the 
lid away and settled down for a nice 
ride. They carried me over the town 
and then started westward. About two 
miles out of town they began to weak- 
en and slowly descended to the 
ground. We landed in a wheat field 
just off the main highway so I crawled 
out and walked over to the highway 
and caught a ride back to town. No 
one would believe my story so a bunch 
of us drove out to the field to see the 
mosquitoes, but none could be found 
anywhere. They all laughed at me, 
but I'll bet those “skeeters” just rested 
up and flew on with the boiler until 
overcome by starvation. 
a 


HE MADE HER MAD— 


“A nice husband you are,” said she 
as she lipsticked her mouth into a 
rosebud pattern like the movie fav- 
orites have. “You are never willing 
to take me out nights as you used to. 
You are always thinking of your work. 
I believe you think more of your work 
than you do of me.” 

“Oh, no; it isn’t so,” protested the 
little man, mildly. 

“Oh, yes it is,” she snapped back. 
“Why, I believe you even thought 


a 





more of that old dog of yours than you 
do of me. Look what you did when 
he died!” 

“Well, I had him stuffed,” ventured 
the little man. 

“Yes, you had him stuffed,’ admit 
ted the enraged female of the species. 
“You wouldn’t have gone to that ex- 
pense for me, and you know it.” 

—__.@.———_____ 


WILL RADIO FIRST AID 


Sailors on the Great Lakes will in 
the future enjoy the same medical ad- 
vantages as their comrades on the high 
seas. Arrangements have been made 
by the Coast Guard with the marin: 
hospitals of the region to furnish 
medical advice for sailors stricken or 
injured while away from port. Coast 
Guard radio channels will be used as 
a means of communication. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Australia’s Prime Minister the Right 
Honorable Joseph Aloysius Lyons, 
who paid a flying visit to the United 
States on his way from England to his 
homeland, is classed as one of the 
world’s shrewdest and most success- 
ful politicians. He showed this canny 
quality very clearly on his arrival in 
New York when he so neatly parried 
the questions of the ship reporters 
they were not sure they had been 
given answers or not. He had further 
opportunities to display his talents in 
that direction in his talks on economic 
and trade questions with govern- 
mental leaders in Washington and 
Canada. The Premier, a former Tas- 
manian school teacher and speaking 
with the typical harsh Tasmanian ac- 
cent, much prefers to be called just 
plain Joe Lyons and made that very 
plain to those Americans who address- 
ed him as “Excellency.” The 56-year; 
old statesman is simple and unaffect- 
ed, yet with considerable dignity— 
man of average height, stoutish, his 
eyes deep-set, and his head surmount- 
ed by a mop of steel-gray hair. He 
limps slightly, the result of an acci- 
dent and smiles often and well. Leav- 
ing the teaching profession Joe Lyons 
entered politics and by the time the 
depression came along he was a minor 
member of a Labor cabinet. With 
things rapidly becoming worse his col- 
leagues planned inflationary measures 
to which the present Right Honorable 
did not agree. Promptly he resigned, 
formed a conservative party, and plac- 
ed himself at the head of the govern- 
ment. There by his economy meas- 
ures instead of spending policies he 
lifted the country out of the hole. 
The wife of the Prime Minister who 
was in London with him as Aus- 
tralia’s official representative for King 
George’s jubilee is also stout, but 
handsome and young-looking. She 
and the Premier both were anxious to 
see their children again whom they 
couldn’t very well bring with them as 
they have an even 11 offspring. 

That Ohio resident who is now 100 
years old and who is the oldest prac- 
ticing physician in the United States, 
Dr. V’. E. Thompson, cast his first 
vote for Lincoln and was a charter 
member of the Abolitionist party. He 
learned medicine by studying in the 
offices of neighboring physicians and 
later at the Cincinnati College of Medi- 
cine and Surgery where he obtained 
his degree. He returned to his native 
town of Bethel and has been there 
ever since, his practice mounting 
steadily in those 75 years since he 
hung out the shingle. Dr. Thompson 
volunteered as a surgeon in the Civil 
War, but was taken ill on the way to 
camp and returned to Bethel. The 
centenarian is married and has a son 
and a daughter. 

John D. Rockefeller, sr., who just 
celebrated his 96th birthday and who 
received a cool $5,000,000 from an in- 
surance firm because they don’t carry 














surety on persons after that age, was 
revealed to have a baritone voice of 
good quality. The financier’s physician 
told this after hearing the nonogen- 
arian warble a hymn. Now dividing 
his time between his Florida, New 
Jersey and New York homes, Mr. 
Rockefeller has had to give up his 
favorite sport, golf. “Too strenuous,” 
his doctor says. Born in New York 
state, he moved to Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1853, became a clerk in a commission 
house, and at 19 with a common school 
education was made a partner in a 
commission business, which later en- 
gaged in oil. From that beginning the 
Standard Oil was started and the 
foundations of the Rockefeller for- 
tune laid. It was estimated up to 1921 
he had given away to philanthropic 
enterprises a total of $500,000,000. Mr. 
Rockefeller is a Republican and a 
Baptist. 

Dr. Hans Luther, German Ambassa- 
dor to the United States and now on 
a vacation in his homeland, was a 
well-known statesman in the Reich 
before coming to 
America in 1933 as 
adiplomat. Bornin 
Berlin in 1879, he 
went to the uni- 
versities of Ge- 
neva, Berlin and 
Kiel, was admitted 
to the bar in the 
first decade of this 
century and a 
short time later 
was made coun- 
cillor of the city 
of Magdeburg. 
From the close of 
the war until 1922 
he was Mayor of Essen, then stepped 
into the cabinet as Minister of Food 
Administration and Agriculture. The 
next year (’23) he was named Minister 
of Finance, then followed his Chan- 
cellorship of the Reich, and presi- 
dency of the Reichsbank. Now a 
widower, Dr. Luther, who is a short, 
bald and jolly sort of man, has two 


daughters. 
ee 


MOTHER GOOSE SIMPLIFIED 


Professor’s Precocious Five-Year- 
Old Boy—Father, what is the exact 
meaning of the verse beginning “Jack 
Sprat could eat no fat’? 

Father—In simple terms it is as fol- 
lows. Mr. John Sprat could assimi- 
late no adipose tissue. His wife, on 
the contrary, possessed an aversion 
for the more muscular portions of the 
epithelium. And so, between them 
both, you see, they removed or did 
away with all the foreign substances 
from the surface of the utilitarian 
utensil commonly called platter. Does 
that make it clear, my son? 

Five-Year-Old Perfectly clear, 
father. The lack of lucidity in these 
alleged Mother Goose rhymes is amaz- 
ingly apparent to one with an intellect 
above the moronic grade. 

—— Oe 

A toast: Here’s to the mouth! It’s 
the grocer’s friend, the orator’s pride, 
the fool’s trap and the dentist’s salva- 
tion, 


Luther 
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FOR OVER 25 qanns 
I suf fered 





“I tried everything I ever heard of. Took medicine 
and other treatments and never obtained the relief 
that I got from PSORIATEX. The itching and burn- 
ing stopped entirely and in a short time my body 


was completely cleaned.’’ Like J. K. you, too, can 
get relief guaranteed or your money refunded. Write 
for free information and booklet telling of cases 
helped. PSORIATEX LAB., INC., Dept. T-21 Real 
Estate Trust Bidg., Phila., Pa. 

40,000 DRUGGISTS 


CATARR sect 


and SINUS #78 
Relief or Money Back CATARRH 


FREE: Send postal card 
or letter for free treat- 
ment chart. Write,now,to 


. 3. CHENEY & CO, Dep't 137, 12% CHENEY & CO, Dep't 137, TOLEDO, OHIO onto 


DON’T BE =e 58 FQ DON’T BE CUT 

Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 






MEDICINE 


any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that vou read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 3176-E Pa Co., 3176-E Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


WEAK GLANDS 


can be revived and early old age prevented by new 

harmless home treatment I suffered for 10 years 
and tried everything. Amazing results or money 
back. Send your address and 3c stamp for full in- 
formation to P. J to P JUVENIS, Box 355, Hollywood, Calif 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 8-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


THROW AWAY YOUR GLASSES 


Eyesight greatly improved. Cataract, crosseyes, as- 
tigmatism, glaucoma, shortsight, fading vision often 
completely cured by simple natural means. $5. course 
$1. 8 lessons worth $1.00 NATURE COMPANY, 
1504-B, N. Gardner, r, Hollywood, _ California. 


Quit Using Tobacco! 100,000 


Write for Free Booklet and Le 
Results Gearenteed or loner afore. Saif 
sers 


Men Wanted 


325 Clayten Station St. Louls, Mo. 

We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
en expert vile mechanic and belp you sot a good job. The 
cost te you 5S omall. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


_Nashville A Auto to College. Dept. 57 57 Nasbville.Tean. 
. DICE CARDS 
Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories 


Catalog FREE 
HILL BROS., _ Box P, M: SALIDA, coLo. 


$100 Brings Snug 


MONTHLY INCOME 


Perhaps a fortune from an oil in- 
vestment! Are you interested in 
speculating where such rich rewards 
are possible? Write for complete details. 


THOS. J. RUDDY 


601 Commerce-Exchange Bldg., 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES «3 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


ry 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 
L ] Better Homes & | | Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 






























Gardens, 1 yr. Open Read (Boys), 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 

McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
Screen wies. 3 se. 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
True Confessions Pathfinder 

The 4 magazines in this club Lan include Pathfinder 

No change or substitution in the list of magazines 

permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 

You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 

magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDEE. WASHINGTON, D. C 
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Universe Staggers Us 
With its Immensity as 
Knowledge of it Grows 


About 300 years ago Galileo, that 
remarkable old Italian scientist, gazed 
at the heavens through a crude tele- 
scope of his own making and then 
wrote that the number of visible stars 
was “quite beyond determination.” 
Since that time telescopes have been 
increased in size from a few inches 
until they are now so large they re- 
quire huge specially constructed build- 
ings to house them, and knowledge of 
the universe has kept pace. Yet 
Galileo’s words are more true today 
than they were three centuries ago. 
The farther out into space man reach- 
es the more indeterminable becomes 
the number of stars and the more stag- 
gering the size of the universe. 

In Galileo’s day scholars were con- 
cerned chiefly with the solar system. 
It was the accepted belief at that time 
that the earth was the center of all 
creation and the sun, moon, and stars, 
all placed in the heavens for man’s 
special benefit, revolved around it. 
Nor was the world willing then to ac- 
cept a new theory. Persecution await- 
ed him who dared try to upset the old 
belief. This Galileo learned, much to 
his sorrow, when he ignored warnings 
and attempted to teach that the earth 
revolved around the sun. 

But even Galileo thought the fixed 
stars in the sky were very small, and 
no one had any idea of the vast dis- 
tances which separated them from the 
earth. They had been observed and 
studied for centuries. All were named 
and their positions in the sky well 
marked. But as to their physical char- 
acteristics and any actual facts con- 
cerning their nature, nothing at all 
was known. The parade of great as- 
tronomers that followed Galileo, how- 
ever, built block upon block and add- 
ed slowly to the store of accumulated 
knowledge we now have. They found 
that the sun with all its planets was 
scarcely more than a speck of dust in 
this vast creation. They went beyond 
the realm of our sun and found new 
suns. They went beyond our galaxy 
and found new galaxies. And they 
now deal with bodies so large, num- 
bers so great, and distances so vast 
that all are outside our experience and 
entirely beyond our powers of con- 
ception. 

The 100-inch telescope at Mt. Wilson 
Observatory has extended the edge of 
the visible universe out to about 300,- 
000,000 light years. This means that 
we can see and study a globe-shaped 
portion of space which has a diameter 
of 600,000,000 light years. Six hun- 
dred million is a large figure, but when 
it is applied to the astronomical unit 
of distance, the light year, it creates 
a distance which it is impossible for 
us to imagine. One light year is the 
distance light moving at 186,000 miles 
a second will travel in one year. 
Roughly it is 6,000,000,000,000 miles. 
Multiply this by 300,000,000 and you 


wili have the number of miles we can 
see out into space. But this is only 
one little corner of the complete uni- 
verse. Actually it extends countless 
billions of miles out beyond the limit 
of our vision. Dr. Edwin Hubble, of 
Mt. Wilson Observatory, estimates 
that the outer boundaries of the uni- 
verse envelopes a region 6,000,000,000 
light years in diameter. Einstein says 
it is 127,000,000,000 light years from 
edge to edge. 

But merely mentioning the immense 
diameter of creation gives no picture 
or idea of its vast extent. In order to 
get an idea at all about its size we 
must come back to our small solar 
system and our still smaller earth. 
Standing on our globe, which to us is 
immense, We can realize the extent of 
1,000 miles because that is within our 
experience. We can look up at the 
moon and appreciate its distance when 
we know that it is 238,000 miles away. 
And we can realize the great stretch 
of space represented by those 90,000 
thousand miles which separate us 





Sagittarius, the center of the Milky Way, 
showing the star cloud and the black mass 
or void familiar to astronomers. 


from the sun. We can also get some 
idea of the distance of Pluto from the 
sun when we are told that it is almost 
50 times farther away than the earth. 
Pluto is the most distant of the entire 
solar family and since its orbit has a 
diameter of 8,000,000,000 miles, that 
is the size of the solar system. In the 
center of this system hangs the sun. 
Nine major planets revolve around it 
and the smallest of them is enormous 
in our way of thinking. The six larg- 
est of these planets are miniatures of 
the solar system since each of them 
have from one to 10 satellites revolving 
around them in turn. But in spite of 
all these massive bodies and great dis- 
tances within this system we are still 
measuring Only that which compara- 
tively is no more than a speck of dust 
in a galaxy composed of billions of 
suns, and which in turn is no more 
than a speck of dust in a universe 
made up of billions of galaxies. 

Our galaxy is the Milky Way. Our 
sun and every star in the sky visible to 
the naked eye is part of it. It is shap- 
ed like a thin watch or like two 
dinner plates placed together, one in- 
verted and laid on the other so that 
the rims are together. From rim to rim 
the Milky Way has a diameter of about 
100,000 light years, and in the center 


,complete one rotation. 


The Pathfinde; 


it is 5,000 light years thick. Th 
constellation Sagittarius marks th 
center of the system, and the sun wit 
its planets is about halfway betwe: 
the center and the rim. Stars ar 
thickest in the center, but out wher 
the gravitational pull is less they a: 
separated by great stretches of spac: 
On the very edge, however, there ar 
numerous clouds of stars. 

Recent discoveries concerning mov: 
ments of the fixed stars summed up i: 
a report from the Smithsonian Insti 
tution indicate that this galaxy is no! 
just a hit-or-miss collection of star: 
but a great unit rotating on its axi 
in a well-ordered way. Such a rota 
tion was for years only a matter o 
conjecture because of the difficulty « 
observing a system of which we ar: 
a part. But it is now considered quit 
definitely proven. The speed of th 
rotation is very great, being abou 
1,000 times greater than the greates| 
speed ever attained by man. But b: 
cause of the immense size of the sy 
tem it takes it 250,000,000 years 1 
Thus we hay 
a picture of this great disk-shaped 
system composed of 200 billion suns 
which On an average are about equa! 
to our own, spinning round and round 
Because of its great size, however, mai 
has been here only long enough to se: 
a fractional part of a complete turn. 

And still we haven’t scratched th: 
surface of the universe. Outside ou: 
vast galaxy with its 200 billions 0: 
suns are other galaxies of equal siz 
whose number is “quite beyond de 
termination.” It has been estimate: 
that over 100,000,000 of these systems 
are within view of present-day tele 
scopes, and since we can see, eve! 
with our giant “eyes,” only a smal! 
portion of the universe the actual 
number of the galaxies moves on into 
new inconceivable figures. The most 
distant Ones seen so far, as has been 
said before, are about 300,000,000 light 
years from the earth. This means 
that the light we see started from 
those clustered suns millions of years 
before the coming of man to the earth, 
millions of years before the arrival o! 
the dinosaur, and even before life oi 
any kind was far advanced on the 
sarth’s dry surfaces. Most of the life 
that was here then was the very primi 
tive forms that had not yet emerged 
from the sea. 

These most distant of the visibl: 
galaxies have been found to be moving 
outward at the unbelievable rate o! 
40,000 miles a second. It is from this 
outward motion that Dr. Hubble esti 
mates the size of the universe. Obser- 
vations prove that the more distant th« 
nebulae the greater their outward 
speed. Dr. Hubble computed the rate 
of increase and then determined ai 
what distance the systems would 
reach the speed of light, the greatest! 
possible speed, and then set that as 
the outer limit of the universe. But i! 
must be remembered that this is th 
size the universe was 300,000,000 years 
ago when the light we see coming 
from those outer nebulae left its 
source. Since that time the bound 
aries of creation have been stretch 
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AGENTS 


BOTH MEN a, WOMEN to “represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington. D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND “BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


EMPLOY MENT—MALE AND FEMALE 


HOSPITAL HELP NEEDED— Institutions everywhere. 

Nurses, attendants, others. $50-$150 monthly. En- 
close stamp. Parker Bureau, 337 W. Madison, Dept. 
129, Chicago. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ECIAL EMPLOYMENT FOR MARRIED WOMEN. 
$15 weekly and your dresses Free representing na- 
tionally known Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. No 
investment. Send your dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Dept. H-1029, Cincinntai, Ohio. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


FREE SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS. Send two negatives, 
this ad and 6c postage samples Panelart Embossed 
Snapshots in individua. album. Rolls 25c. Reprints 
3c. Neat safe attractive for keeping both prints and 
negatives. Make your next order Panelart, 119-N, 
Rockford, Ill. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, oil painted enlarge- 
also valuable 8x10 painted enlargement 
Quick service. Guaranteed work. In- 
Janesville Film, 
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A69, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


PILMS DEVELOPED 5c PER ROLL; prints 3c each. 
Ask for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Company, 152 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 
FROG RAISING 


RAISE FROGS FOR US! We supply stock and buy 

what you raise. No experience necessary. Backyard 
pond starts you. Frog Canning Company. (145-M). 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


INSTRUCTION 


GOVERNMENT JOBS. Start $105-$175 month. Men- 
women. ve now for next examinations. Ex- 








posit . 
Dept. A20, Rochester, N. Y : 


WANTED—Names of men desiring steady outdoor 

Government positions, $1,700-$2,400 year. Details 

Pree. Write Modern Institute, M-7, Denver, Colo. 
MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 

Free Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 in 
a day easy, Experience unnecessary. Valuable demon- 
strating equipment, actual samples Free. H. J. 
Graves, Pres., 1300 Harrison, Dept. U-918, Chicago 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 

















mercial possibilities. Write immediately for informa- 
tion on how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. Delays are dangerous in patent matters. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, 698-M Adams Building, Wash- 
tongton, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasonable Terms. Book and advice free. 
Randolph, Dept. 703, Washington, D 


PERSONAL 


WORLD’S GREATEST MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE 

10c. 30 photos. Correspondents everywhere seek- 
ing ‘‘congenial mates.’’ Some wealthy. 150 latest 
names, addresses, descriptions, complete, 50c. West- 
ern Heart, B-5335-P, Portland, Oregon. 


LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 

dependable, nationwide service for refined people 
Investigate the best. Sealed particulars free. Evan 
Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida. 


DEJECTED? BLUE? Join the successful ‘‘Happiness 

Circle.’’ Acquire charming friends. Send stamped 
addressed envelope for details: Dept. A, Box 107, 
Grand Central Annex, New York. 


LONELY? Write today for Pree Descriptions desir- 
able ladies, gentlemen everywhere (many ay 44 
seeking congenial mates. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, San 
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Book of Photos and descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo 


LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY craves 





Reliable. 
If lonely, 








Sweetheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, S-Club, 
Oxford, Fila. 

LONESOME? Join select club. Refined members 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





MAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY wants nice sweet- 
heart. Write at once. Club-55, Oxford. Fila. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRIES 
TEACHERS: Many grade and H. S. vacancies listed 
now for Fall positions. Cooperative plan saves you 
Interesting folder free. Treweeke Assn., 393, 
Wichita. Kans. 











TOBACCO 


BETTER QUALITY! Lighter, milder, golden yellow 
smoking or rich ripe chewing, two nds, postpaid, 
50c. Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 


10 LBS. SMOKING $1.25, chewing $1.50, cigarette 
burley, $1.50. Pair silk socks free. Tobacco Union, 
B624. Bandana, 


WANTED—WATCHES 


USED WATCHES WANTED—All makes, any condi- 
tion, valuable; send dime for prices. Globe Watch 
Co., 223 Main, Lafayette, Indiana. 




















ing outward thousands of miles each 
second—this according to the expand- 
ing universe theory and the belief that 
the universe does have definite limits. 
The former theory holds that in the 
beginning matter was all packed close 
together in one central spot. Then a 
terrific explosion sent it flying out into 
space—and it is still flying. 

In spite of all these billions of gal- 
axies, billions of suns, and, perhaps, 
billions of planets the space within 
the boundaries of our universe is prac- 
tically empty. It has even less matter 
in it than the vacuum created in the 
laboratory by the scientists when he 
removes air and all other matter from 
a chamber and in which a few stray 
atoms remain. Dr. Hubble explains 
the extent of this emptiness in space 
by saying that if all matter were di- 
vided into pieces as large as grains of 
sand there would be one grain for 
each section of space as large as that 
occupied by the earth. As large and 
numerous as the stars in the universe 
are, space is that much larger, “if 
you know what we mean.” 

nT 


NEIGHBORHOOD NEWS 


Coraopolis Ledger— The Mellish- 
Pringle marriage will surprise many 
of the bride’s friends, who are legions, 
as she was loved by all who knew her 
And of course Mr. Mellish can’t be 
blamed for the attitude taken by him- 
self but we regret his taking her from 
our midst. 

Heste uffinbarger was 
here Friday. He says he is convinced 
that there will be a fine flow of high- 
grade oil from the well which he is 
planning to locate here if he can get 
other capitalists to join him in the 
venture. 

Sanford Truth—McCurdy’s store 
says: About 14 months ago there was 
taken from our store a nice print 
dress and we have been looking for 
the party and the dress ever since. 
They were both out on parade Sat- 
urday. Just send $2.65, the price of 
that dress, or else we will advertise 
the quality, color and size. Also the 
lady who borrowed that bright red 
hat. When you get tired of it fetch it 
back or else pay $1.80. 

Newark Freelance—Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Earlywine Sundayed with their 
relatives at Keech’s Corners. 

Bartow Sun—The news item pub- 
lished in the Sun last week that H. H. 
Hostetter, our district supervisor, was 
chasing a hog when the animal bit him, 
has proved to be a mistake. Mr. Hos- 
tetter explains that the animal was 
chasing him instead of versa vice. 

BI eS 


WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 
Advertisement in the Greenfield 
(Ind.) Daily Reporter: For sale—Po- 
land-China sow and newly decorated. 
——— <> 
In the old days women went in 
bathing like Mother Hubbard. Now 
they dress more like Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard. 











WRITERS SERVICE 


WANTED. Original ms, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Dept. P., Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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SAVEONTIRES 4..,NOW 


THESE TIRES FROM ATLAS 'M CONVINCED 
ARE SURE LOW IN BECAUSE so MANY 

PRICE AND LONG ON & OTHERS SAY THE 
MILEAGE. => —T 


Sr al 


OTHERS 


LOW PRICES, 
LONG SERVICE WIN PRAISE 


**I recommend tires from Atlas to al! of my 
‘I 


ds,’ says C M., Newport, Pa 
ordered 2 tires from you last ye ar and they're 
holding up fine, testifies J. 7" Dierks, Ark. 
These tires are nationally known for 
standard brands factory-repaired . 
warranty with each tire. 
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ritten 

uy now, save 75",. 
TRUCK TIRES 


NOdaaareHeUdowo add wr 
BRnoooueMaauMoonaonos 


ete tt tt tt tt 
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33x6.00-21 
32x6.50-20 
TRUCK BALLOONS |*°Ah other Sizes 
00-20 $3.75 $1.65)4LL TUBES NEW 
-50-20 4:48 1.96|/GUARANTEED 
2.96/Cireular melded, 
8.75/finest heavy gauge 
4.96' heatresisting rubber. 
Send $1.00 Deposit. with each tire ordered ($4.00 deposit on each 
truck tire). Balance C.O.D. Lf you send cash in full deduct 5°, 
9 Mos. service guaranteed, or replacement at }4 price. Order today. 
To assure promptness, alternate brands shipped when necessary. 
ATLAS TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept.5580 
6250.52 SOUTH MORGAN STREET. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


wesee HAY FEVER 


Will you try at our risk a method of hay fever 
relief which has helped hundreds of people? 
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This simple plan builds your resistance by 
adding calcium to your diet, Unless four 
Perealx Build-Up Units give you definite 
benefits, we refund your money without 
question. 9 out of 10 show improvement. 


Write today for complete information. 
PERCALX, INC., 110 W. Main 0 W. Main St., BURLEY, IDAHO 


<a Old Leg -egz Trouble 


Viscose Method heals many old leg sores 

caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 

swollen legs and injuries or no cost for 

TRIAL. Describe the trouble and get FREE 

BOOK. Dr. P. F. Clason Viscose Co., 140 
- N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


Earn Cash az Home! 


Grow fancy giant mushrooms in cellar, attic, 
barn. Easy, odoriess method. We show ou how, 
furnish guarant materiais, buy crops. Valuable 
big book, pictures FREE rite quickly. Eat. 1908 


UNITED CO., 3848 Lincoln Ave. -» Dept. 16, Chicago. 


Be strong and well 
egein Let me make 


easy with my 19 
day home treatment; pleneant; does not interfere 
with business. Price $5.00. In plain wrapper. Dr 


W. S. Conway, Box 75, Savannah, Ga. 


Your Height Increased in 14 days 
or Money Back. 3-5 inches 
rapidly gained. Amazing course 


$2.00 complete or send 8c for book of convincing testimony and 


guarantee. STEBBING $YSTEM, Dept. P.F.48, FOREST HILLS.N.Y. 


NEW 1935 BARGAINS 
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No matter where you go you cannot obtain these 
quality magazines at lower prices. Each magazine 
go to one address. Prices not good outside U. 8. 
CLUB NO. 958 CLUB NO. 973 
Country Home Poultry Tribune "125 
Poultry Tribune Successful Farming 
The Pathfinder Save $1.20 The PathAader 
CLUB NO. 969 CLUB NO. Te 
Household Mag. 
Good Stories Poultry Tribune 


one year unless otherwise noted. Magazines must 
Capper's Farmer 3% 13° Country Home 
Natfonal Sportsman Save I5e 
Pictorial Review % McCall's Mag. 

1° Country Home 1 40 














Ceuntry Home Pathfinder Save $1.18 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50). 

CLUB NO. $71 CLUB NO. 981 
Flousehold Mag. $ 3 Illustrated Mechanics 
Successful Farming Country Home 25 
Country Home Poultry Tribune 


Breeders Garette Breeders Gazette 

The Pathfinder Save $1.25' The Pathfioder Bave 850 
Ne change or substitution in the list of magazines in these 
clubs permitted. Cut out this ad, mark your choice 
and mai] with name, address and remittance. 


Send order to THE PATHFINDER. Washington, D. C. 





- LUCIDS 





Her Dad (mad)—What do you mean 
by necking my daughter? 

Boy Friend (sad)—I was just carry- 
ing out the Scriptural injunction to 
“Hold fast that which is good.” 


“This is tough luck,” said Ham 
mournfully, as he leaned out of a win- 
dow of the Ark. 

“What’s the kick now?” inquired 
Shem 

“Why, we’ve got all this water all 
around us to fish in,” replied Ham, 
“and only two fish-worms on board.” 


June Bride—This chicken-a-la-king 
doesn’t taste quite right, darling. I’m 
afraid I left something out of the 
recipe. 

Darling—That taste could never 
come from something you left out. Ii 
inust be something you put in. 


Self-Denying Father—Son, can’t you 
cult down on your college expenses? 
You know they are almost ruining the 
family. 

Self-Indulgent Son—Well, I might 
possibly do without any books. 


Home Gardener (to agent)—This 
“Sure Death to Bugs” that you sold 
me last year doesn’t seem to kill the 
pests at all, 

Agent—Yes, that’s the advantage of 
using our patent exterminator. The 
properties of this preparation are not 
to kill off the bugs at once but to grad- 
ually but surely undermine their con- 
stitutions. 


Candidate—In my speech last night 
I explained the reciprocity tariff plan. 

Friend—What was the result? 

Candidate—My audience didn’t un- 
derstand my explanation as well as 
they did the original plan. 


Lissen—Did the 
yesterday? 
Hurja—No. 


doctor treat you 
He charged me $3. 


Two tourists had come to see a fa- 
mous socialist colony on the coast. 
“Say, what do these people live on?” 
asked one of the men. 

“IT understand they live mostly on 
fish,” replied his companion, who was 
a local man, 

“Well,” said the other, “I always 
thought fish were considered brain 
food—but I never saw such a woe- 





*“anti-trust bills,” 


begone lot of human beings anywhere. 
How do you explain it?” 

“It is true that they don’t look like 
much,” explained the local man, “but 
just imagine what they would look 
like if they didn’t eat fish!” 


Virnstein—Would you be angry, Ce- 
celia, if I gave you a little hug? 

Cecelia—Angry! I should be furi- 
ous. I don’t like such familiarities. 
You sure have your nerve with you to 
suggest such a thing. If you start 
anything like that I shan’t speak to 
you again in my whole life—and be- 
sides, this isn’t a good place anyhow. 





Mother—Why, Ruthie, you don’t know 
how bad it makes me feel to see you so 
cross to your dolly. 

Ruthie—Well, she’s been acting terribly 


all day and she gets my goat. Sometimes 
I wish I belonged to a family that sweared. 


Customer—I see you have a sign in 
your store saying “We aim to please.” 

Merchant—Yes. That’s our motto. 

Customer—Well, I only wanted to 
suggest that you should take a little 
time off for target practice. 


June Wifey—What do they mean by 
dearest? 

Dearest—They must mean the bills 
that the grocer makes us pay in cash 
because we have no credit. 


Hotel Clerk—How did your name 
come to be J. John B. B. B. Bronson? 

Patron—I was christened by a min- 
ister who stuttered. 


Rover—I haven’t seen a bone for 
weeks. I wonder what’s up? 

Fido—Meat prices, you boob. Don’t 
you know the government killed off 
all the little pigs last year? 


“Do you really love me, Rexford?” 
she wrote. He was a very busy man 
and he dictated a reply as follows: 
“Referring to my last letter, dated the 
16th, you will find that I love you de- 
votedly on page one, madly on page 
two and passionately on pages three 
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Now, more than 5 
ever, you need= 
The Pathfinder = 


every week— 
right from Wash- 3 
ington, D.C.,the = 
Controlling Cen- = St. or BF. D.... 
ter of the World. = = Town 


= Name 
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= THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please send 
= Pathfinder to the address given below—for which I enclose 


—$2 for 3 years (156 weekly issues) 
—$1 for 1 year 


PRICES SUBJECT TO INCREASE WITHOCT NOTICE 


(52 weekly issues) 
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and four. Trusting that this will su), 
ply the information desired, I remai, 
as ever, etc., etc.” 


Zowie—Why does that blamed 0}: 
hen always want to roost on a mai! 
box? 

Zoom—She was hatched from ay 
egg that came by parcel post. 


Guide in Egypt—lIt took hundred 
of years to build those pyramids. 

Tourist—Ah, I see. It was a go 
ernment job. 


First Jeweler—Do you believe that 
advertising brings results? 

2nd Ditto—I should say I do. Yes- 
terday evening I advertised for a night 
watchman for my store—and durinz 
the night the place was ransacked by, 
burglars and they stole $3,000 worth 
of goods. 


Parson—Brudder Johnson, will you 
all lead us in prayer? 

Brudder Johnson—Ah’s sorry 
disappoint de Lord tonight, pahson, 
but Ah’s got a powerful cold on mai: 
chest an’ Ah can’t talk. 


Reporter—To what do you attribut: 
your great age, Uncle Si? 

Uncle Si—To the fact that I was 
born in the year 1840. 


He—How shall I express my senli 
ments towards you? 

She—On paper, please. Then you 
can’t wriggle out of it in case I wan't 
to sue you for breach of promise. 


Mr. Morrison—I have two tickets 
for the Roadside theater show. 
Mrs. Morrison—Oh, good! 
and get my hat on right away, 
Mr. Morrison—All right, darling. | 
guess you'll be ready in time. Th 

tickets are for tomorrow night. 


Pil go 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


More than four million farms in this 
country are located on unimproved 
roads. 

The ancient Egyptians taxed th 
rich back in 700 B. C. 

More than 16,000 Communist agita 
tors and young radicals have been ex 
pelled from CCC camps. 

Two-thirds of all drownings in th: 
United States occur during the swim 
ming season—May, June, July anid 
August. 

Most French wines are now mad: 
from grapes grown on vines derived 
from American root stock. 

Charlotte, N. C., has a city ordinanc: 
which makes it illegal to wash horses 
on the streets. 

No one knows the origin of chess 

Eggs are about 65 per cent wate! 

Some unbreakable buttons are mad: 
from blood. 

The total cost of accidents in 193! 
is estimated at $3,500,000,000. 

Some people will believe anything 

Cornerstone laying is an ancien! 
custom, dating back to Ur, the ancien! 
city of the Chaldees. 
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